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CHAPTER I. 

INVESTIGATION. 



The inquest was held the day following the 
death. A somewhat hurried arrangement; but 
in these small local places the convenience of the 
coroner has to be studied. Alnwick was situated 
a great many miles from the county town. It 
happened that the county coroner was coming to 
Alnwick that day to hold an inquest on a poor 
old man who had been killed accidentally; and 
the Alnwick parish officials, represented chiefly by 
the beadle, decided that the second inquest should 
take place as soon as the first was over. 

As it did. The first was held at the work- 

house, and was over and done with in half-an- 

hour ; the second was held at a public-house near 

the Hall, — a public-house only set up of late 
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years, and which had called itself " The Carleton 
Arms." The same jury sworn for the other 
inquest, attended for this; and the witnesses 
were hurriedly collected without any formal pro- 
cess of summons-serving. 

It was universally believed that the ill-fated 
little child had taken possession of the lighted 
church, in defiance of the nurse's injunction 
against it, and had then buttoned the door to 
prevent her surprising him in his disobedience. 
Honour's conviction alone protested against this, 
in silence, not openly : she was weary of arguing 
against the stream. That he had taken the 
church in his hands, she feared was too probable, 
but not that he had buttoned the door to hide his 
disobedience. A more open, honourable nature 
than his, child never possessed: he was always, 
the first to tell candidly of a fault; and she 
thought he would rather have thrown wide the 
door for Honour to see him at his disobedience, 
than close it against her. This, however, was not 
the popular view: that was, that the child had 
taken the dangerous toy in his hand, had slipped 
the button, not to be caught, and then by some 
means set himself on fire accidentally ; the remote 
distance at which all the inmates of the Hall 
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happened to be, just then, preventing their hearing 
his cries. 

The fastening of the dressing-room door, which 
was spoken of by Honour, who was the principal 
witness, gave rise to some discussion. Nothing 
could be clearer or more positive than her sworn 
testimony that the dressing-room door was not 
fastened when she went down-stairs, and that 
it was fastened when she came up — bolted on 
the outer side. The puzzle was, who had fas- 
tened it ? No person whatever had been in the 
rooms, so far as could be learned. Witnesses 
were examined on this point, but nothing was 
elicited that could throw any light on the affair. 
It was Honour's word against facts — that is, facts 
so far as they seemed to be known. The house- 
maid, whose duty it was to attend to Mrs. St. 
John's jooms, proved that she had not been into 
them since the morning. Prom the time of put- 
ting them to rights after breakfast, she was not 
in the habit of again entering them until about 
seven o'clock in the evening, after Mrs. St. John 
had dressed for dinner ; neither did she on this 
unfortunate day. The other servants said they 
had not been up-stairs at all: some wine had 
been given to them, and they were making them- 
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selves comfortable below. Honour was with them, 
talking, but not Prance. Prance was not down- 
stairs, so far as the servants knew, after she left 
the housekeeper's room at the conclusion of 
dinner. Prance herself was called as a witness, 
and accounted for her time. Had gone into the 
dining-room while her mistress was at dessert 
with Master George, she said, Honour having 
then taken Master St. John up-stairs, and had 
stayed there some little time. Her mistress had 
given her a glass of wine. She (witness) said 
that she had already taken a glass down-stairs, 
but her mistress answered that she could no 
doubt drink another ; and she did so, drinking to 
the two young gentlemen's health. After that, 
went up-stairs to her room ; stayed there some 
time, partly doing a bit of work for herself, partly 
putting up Master George's morning things, which 
she had not had time to do after dressing him to 
dine with his mamma. Yes, she said in answer 
to a question put by one of the jurymen, this 
room was very near the dressing-room ; Mrs. St. 
John's bed-room only dividing them ; but could 
swear most positively that she did not go into the 
dressing-room ; that she entered no room what- 
ever except this, her own. 
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And in point of fact Prance was swearing it all 
the while, as she was being examined upon oath. 

One remark she volunteered, which seemed to 
make an impression on the coroner and jury, 
and to give weight to the truth of her testimony 
had any been wanted. If she had entered the 
dressing-room and shut or bolted the door leading 
to the nursery, what motive could she have for 
denying it? she asked: it would have been her 
simple duty to do so, seeing that her mistress's 
orders were to keep the door closed. But she did 
not do so, did not go into the room. After 
that 

A juryman interrupted with a question. Where 
at this time was the deceased ? 

With Honour in the nursery, the witness 
answered. It was during this time that the paper 
toy, spoken to, was being finished and lighted up 
— as the Hall had learnt subsequently. After* 
wards, the witness continued, pursuing her evU 
dence, she had gone down-stairs and into th<s 
onion-room, a place where herbs were kept ; had. 
stayed there some time, getting a herb she- 
wanted, and plucking its leaves from its stalks. 
Then 

Another juryman interrupted, a worthy grocer 
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and oilman, with whom the Hall dealt. What 
might the witness have wanted with the herb ? 

The witness replied, with exemplary patience 
and the same impassive manner that always 
characterised her, that she occasionally took a 
decoction of this herb medicinally ; that the cook 
was in the habit of preparing it for her, but that 
when it was left entirely to that functionary, as 
much stalk as leaf got put in, and the decoction 
suffered; therefore liked to pluck it herself. 

Very good, the juryman answered. She* could 
go on with her evidence. 

After getting the proper quantity of herb, 
had taken it to the scullery and laid it on what 
was called the cook's shelf. Did not see any of 
the servants, except the under-housemaid, who 
was lighting up the lower passages, but heard 
their voices in conversation. Could not tell 
whether the under-housemaid saw her; thought 
not. Went then into the dining-room, to ask if 
she should not take Master George, as it was 
getting the hour, for the nursery tea. Did not 
take Master George. He was asleep in the large 
chair. Waited some time, hoping he would wake ; 
but he did not. At last got tired of waiting, and 
left the dining-room, Master George still asleep, 
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with his feet in his mamma's lap. Went straight 
up-stairs then, and was about to get a light in her 
own room, when she heard some alarming cries 
from Honour. Knew it was Honour by her voice ; 
could only see the outline of her form as she flew 
along the corridor to the grand staircase: the 
upper part. of the house had not been lighted up, 
only the lower, and a very faint reflection came 
up-stairs. The cries were very alarming, full of 
terror; witness was frightened at them, and it 
was not a little thing that frightened her. Ran 
down after Honour, and saw Mrs, St. John come 
out of the dining-room, scared also at the cries. 
For the next few minutes could not give a precise 
account of what happened. The chief thing she 
remembered was running back with others to the 
nursery : poor little Master George also went, 
he stole up unnoticed in the confusion, and saw 
what was left of his brother burning, or, rather, 
smouldering. That was all she knew. 

Mrs. St. John was not called as a witness. 
Having been shut up — as was understood — the 
whole of the time in the dining-parlour with 
little George, her evidence could not be of im- 
portance, and the jury had respect to her feelings 
and did not call her. It was announced to the 
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jury that she freely acknowledged having gone 
from her dressing-room into the nursery in the 
morning, and that it was very possible she had 
omitted to fasten the door afterwards. That, 
however, was of no consequence: the door had 
been left open as Honour had proved : by whom 
did not matter. 

All the evidence was taken, and a discussion 
ensued in regard to the point not cleared up, the 
fastening of this door. Half the jury, including 
Mr. Pym, inclined to the view that it had not 
been bolted at all, only shut; but that the state 
of haste and agitation in which Honour was, had 
prevented her getting the door open at the first 
moment, and caused her to fancy it was fastened. 
The other half of the jury, comprising the coro- 
ner, thought that when the unfortunate little 
child had pushed-to the door in obedience to 
Honour, the bolt had shot into the groove with 
the movement : and this appeared the most 
reasonable solution. In vain Honour protested 
that neither was correct : that the door was 
bolted, and that it could not have bolted of itself 
when the child closed it ; he shut it very gently, 
and she must have heard the movement had 
there been any. She might as well have talked 
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to the wind : and to her excessive surprise Mr. 
Pym approached her with a stern whisper, a look 
of warning in his eye. 

" Fd not say any x more about this, Honour." 
Will it be believed that Mrs. Darling had but 
just heard of this calamity, now, while the jury were 
sitting? Living some distance on the other side 
of Alnwick, news did not at all times penetrate to 
her house quickly.. At any rate, this had not : re- 
versing for once the popular saying that ill news 
travels fast. Mrs. St. John had omitted to send 
to her — perhaps it was excusable in the dreadful 
confusion — and it was a positive fact that the 
inquest was being held before the tidings were 
carried to Mrs. Darling. She might not have 
heard it so soon even then, but that she happened 
to send a servant into the village to execute a 
commission, and the maid brought back the 
news. As is usual in such cases, she ran 
open-mouthed with it to her mistress. Mrs. 
Darling, who had been feeling very poorly ever 
since the previous day, and was saying to herself 
that if no better on the following one she should 
send for Mr. Pym, was lying on the sofa, when 
the door abruptly opened, and the servant burst 
in with the news, her very haste rendering her 
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incoherent. Mrs. Darling started off the sofa in 
terror, but only half comprehending. " What do 
you say has happened, Cole ? " 

" One of the little boys is killed/' spoke up the 
eager servant. " Oh, ma'am, it's true ! He was 
killed last night, and they are already holding 
the inquest on him. It was the heir, Master 
Benja." 

Almost like one turned into stone, stood Mrs. 
Darling. If ever woman looked in ^awful fear, it 
was she. She could not speak at first : she only 
gazed at the servant-maid, her lips apart, her eyes 
starting. 

" Killed ! Master Benja ! " she gasped. 

" He was burnt to death/' cried the woman, 
with a sob of emotion. " I don't know the rights 
of it, though the place is full of nothing else ; 
some said one thing and some another. Any 
way, the fault was Honour's. She left him alone 
with a lighted candle, and he set himself on fire. 
There is a tale that somebody fastened the doors 
upon him to let him burn ; but you know, ma'am, 
it can't be true. Not a bit of business is doing 
at Alnwick, and most of the shops have got a 
shutter or two up. The inquest is on now, at 
the Carleton Arms." 
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With a strange sort of prolonged shudder, Mrs. 
Darling seemed to come to herself. " How is it 
that I was not sent for ? " she asked : and though 
the servant took the question to herself, and 
answered that she did not know, it was evident 
that it was not put to her. 

All her indisposition forgotten, her bodily pain 
no longer felt in the greater one of the mental, 
Mrs. Darling put on her cloak and bonnet, and 
went out. The maid remonstrated that she was 
not fit to walk ; wished her to at least wait until a 
fly could be sent for : she was as one who heard 
not. Striking into the opposite field-path, by 
which means she avoided the gossiping village — 
and she was in no mood for it then, Mrs. Darling 
emerged from the fields almost close to Alnwick 
Hall, just below the Carleton Arms. Had there 
been any way to evade passing the inn, Mrs. 
Darling had surely chosen it : but there was not. 
As she came within view of it, and saw the idlers 
congregated around it in small groups, a sick feel- 
ing of dread took possession of her, and she shud- 
dered as she had done in her owii drawing-room. 
Dread of what ? Perhaps Mrs. Darling could not 
precisely have defined what : but she did think it 
would be a mercy had the earth opened and let 
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her through the chasm to the opposite side of 
the globe, away from trouble and care. 

Not a word did she speak to anybody, not a 
question ask. She drew her veil over her face, 
pulled her cloak around her tighter than before, 
and was hastening by, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, when she nearly ran against 
Mr. Pym the surgeon, who had just strolled out- 
side from the heat and bustle of the crowded 
inquest-room. 

" Is it you, Mrs. Darling? " 

" What is all this V\ was the rejoinder of Mrs. 
Darling, throwing^ back her veil for a moment, 
and then seeming to recollect herself, and putting 
it down again. " Is Benja really dead ? " 

" Really dead ! " echoed Mr. Pym. " He has 
been dead since yesterday evening. Had you not 
heard of it?" 

" I never heard a word until half-an-hour ago. 
What was it ? How was it done ? " 

" Honour left him alone in the nursery with 
some paper toy that had a candle in it. When 
she got back he was burnt to death." 

Mr. Pym was speaking strangely, in a cold, hard 
sort of manner: and, instead of looking at Mrs.Dar- 
ling, his eyes were directed straight over her head. 
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" Then it was an accident," said Mrs. Darling, 
after a pause. 

"That will no doubt be the verdict of the 
jury." 

The two stood in silence. Mr. Pym with his 
far-away gaze, Mrs. Darling stealing surreptitious 
glances at him through her veil. Presently she 
spoke, scarcely above a whisper. 

" What tale is it that people have got hold of, 
about the child being locked in the room ? " 

"Ah," said Mr. Pym, "that Honour's tale. 
She says that when she left the boy, to go down- 
stairs, the nursery doors were free; that when 
she returned, both were fastened. Her theory is, 
implied at least, if not avowed, that the doors had 
been deliberately closed upon the burning child." 

Mrs. Darling turned her face away. She was 
as little given as any one to betray signs of 
emotion, but the straight eyes, for all they were not 
looking at her, saw that the face was turning livid. 

"It can't be true," she whispered. 

"As I tell Honour. Are you going to the 
Hall? The greater portion of its inmates are 
here, at the inquest." 

" Charlotte is not here ! " exclaimed Mrs. Dar- 
ling, turning to him in what looked like alarm. 
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" No. The jury dispense with her evidence." 

" Is is little Benja here ? " 

Mr. Pym shook his head. " The coroner and 
jury went up to look at the remains, and adjourned 
here. It is a dreadful thing; very dreadful." 

At the emphasised word, a sound, that was as 
much like a groan as anything, escaped Mrs. Dar- 
ling's lips. The surgeon turned towards the inn 
door, and she continued her way. Striking into 
the avenue through the fiue old park trees, she 
threw back her veil where no eye was on ter, 
gasping as it seemed for air, in the twilight of the 
coming night. 

A servant answered her summons at the 
entrance door, and she walked straightforward 
through the hall to a small sitting-room, where 
the man said he believed his mistress was. She 
went in gently, not to disturb her; but Mrs. St. 
John was standing still in the midst of the room 
in an attitude of breathless expectation ; of what 
looked like terrified expectation ; and unless the 
dusk of the evening deceived her, Mrs. Darling 
had never seen her face so intensely pale, or with 
that haggard look upon it. 

"Charlotte!" 

" Is it you, mamma ? I thought you were ill." 
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"I was ill ; ill for me, who never ail anything. 
But this this What's that ? " 

Mrs. Darling sprung aside. A heap of some- 
thing covered over on the sofa had startled her. 
Surely her nerves were unstrung ! 

" It's Georgy," answered Mrs. St. John. " He 
has been ill since yesterday. Hush 1 don't wake 
him." 

She put off her cloak and untied her bonnet, 
and sat down by the fire near her daughter. 
Mrs. St. John did not speak. 

" Charlotte, I have been dreadfully shocked. 
You should have sent to me, and not allowed me 
to hear of this accidentally. How did it happen ?" 

" You must ask Honour that/' 

" Was no one with him ? Could no one hear 
his cries?" 

" It seems not." 

"Won't you give me the details, Charlotte ? " 

" I don't know them, except from hearsay ." 

"But you were in the house at the 

time?" 

" I was in the dining-room." 

Mrs. St. John was evidently not inclined to be 
communicative. She sat looking at the fire, and 
Mrs. Darling stole surreptitious glances at her 
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face, as she had recently done at Mr. Pym's ; not 
that the face was very discernible in the growing 
dusk of the November evening. 

" Do give me the particulars, Charlotte ! " 

"I can't, I tell you, mamma. I only know 
them myself by hearsay. I was shut up in the 
dining-room with Georgy, and knew nothing until 
startled by Honour's cries." 

" You were shut up in the dining-room ! " 

" Just as you found me shut up in this room 
now. Georgy was asleep, and I had his feet up 
on my lap. I wish you'd not ask me about it. 
It is not a pleasant thing to talk of. I am sorry 
now for having beaten him." 

" You beat him Benja ? " 

" He was naughty after dinner. He had a new 
watch, and he would not lend it to Georgy, and 
they got quarrelling. He beat Georgy, and I 
beat him. I am sorry for it now." 

" But it was not then that he was burnt ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Darling, scarcely understanding. 

" No. Honour took him away, and I stayed 
in the dining-room with Georgy." 

" Did the accident happen immediately ? " 

" Not for a long while. Two hours, perhaps. 
I don't know how long exactly. I had been to 
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sleep. It was daylight when he went away, and 
it was dark when we heard the screams." 

"And you, my poor child, had never moved 
from the dining-room ! " 

" Don't I say it, mamma ! " came the answer, 
a shade of peevishness, at being questioned, in the 
otherwise impassive tone. " I had kept Georgy 
with me." 

Mrs. Darling drew a long sigh : it seemed like 
a relief from some tension. " How came Honour 
to leave him with a lighted candle?" she ex- 
claimed in anger. 

" Mamma, I wish you'd not ask me things ! I 
don't care to talk of them." 
f For some minutes there was a silence, but Mrs. 

Darling was an impulsive woman, and it was 
nearly impossible for her to think of any fresh 
point without breaking out with a question. As 
she did now ; suddenly, abruptly. 

" Is it true that the doors were fastened ? " 

" Who told you they were ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
St. John. 

ts Mr, Pym. I saw him as I came up here." 

" Mr. Pym told you the doors were fastened ? " 
repeated Mrs. St. John, fixing her strange eyes 
upon her mother. 

vol. n. c 
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f Yes. At least what he said was, that 

Honour asserts they were fastened." 

"Ay, that's true. But nobody believes her. 
Mr. Pym does not believe her; he told her she 
must be careful what she said. France thinks 
Honour was so flurried at the time, that her re- 
collection of facts is not clear." 

Again there was a pause. Mrs. St. John sat as 
before, gazing at the fire, her haggard face — yes, 
it certainly was unnaturally haggard — bent on 
her hand. Mrs. Darling seemed buried in a 
maze of perplexity, and her fingers unconsciously 
smoothed down her hanging bonnet-strings. 
Georgy stirred in his sleep, and they both looked 
to the sofa; but he did not awake, and silence was 
resumed. 

"Is the inquest over, do you know?" asked 
Mrs. St. John. 

"It was not when I came past. Charlotte, have 
you written to Castle Wafer? " 

" I have not written to any one. Surely there's 
time enough ! " 

"JMy dear, I did not mean to anger you. 

I what's this? They must be coming back 

from the inquest ! " 

The noise of many steps outside had called 
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forth the interruption. Mrs. St. John rose from 
her seat and stood in the midst of the room, 
facing the door; waiting defiantly, as it seemed, 
to confront any who might enter. It was just the 
same position, the same look that had surprised 
Mrs. Darling when she arrived. The butler 
came in. 

"The verdict is 'Accidental Death/ " he said. 
" Appended to which was a severe censure on 
Honour Tritton for leaving the child alone with 
so dangerous a toy. And ma'am/ 1 he emphati- 
cally added to his mistress, " she deserves it : and 
she seems to think so." 

The mistress of Alnwick sat down again. Mrs. 
Darling caught up her cloak and went out of the 
zoom, her curiosity on the rack for the sad details 
withheld by her daughter. 

Honour did seem to think she deserved the 
censure, as the butler had observed. Fully, fully 
had her repentant heart echoed the condemnation 
of the jury : a never-dying remorse had taken up 
its abode within her for ever. Mrs. Darling came 
upon her on the staircase ; the girl's face looked 
heated, her eyes glistening bright ; and there was 
a wildness in their expression that might have 
spoken of incipient fever, had any been at leisure 
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to note the signs, or capable of understanding 
them. 

" Oh Honour ! what an awful thing this is ! '" 
breathed Mrs. Darling. 

" It's more than awful," answered Honour. " I 
suppose I shall get over it sometime, if I live : I 
don't know. Perhaps God will be pleased to take 
me." 

She spoke almost with the unnatural calmness 
of her mistress. That alone would have told of 
something mentally wrong, or becoming wrong. 

"Honour — indeed I don't wish to reproach 
you, for I'm sure your pain must be too great to 
need it ; but I must speak — how could you leave 
the child alone with that lighted candle ? " 

" Will you see him ? — what's left of him ? " 
was the rejoinder. And without waiting for reply 
or acquiescence, Honour went into the nursery. 
Something was resting there on trestles with a 
sheet thrown over it. Whether it was a coffin, 
whether it was not, Mrs. Darling did not stay to 
inquire. She arrested Honour's hand. 

" No," she said. " I don't know that I could 
bear the sight." 

Honour dropped the corner of the sheet again. 
" Well," she said, "he is under there; my darling 
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treasure that was dearer to me than anything in 
life. They were beating him black and blue in 
the dining-room, and I brought him out, and I 
finished the paper toy to soothe and comfort his 
poor little sobbing heart, and I did leave him 
alone with it, the candle lighted inside it. If I 
ever forget my folly, or cease to mourn for it in 
repentance, I hope God will forget me. But, I 
am not the sole author of his death ; Mrs. Darl- 
ing, I am not. Those that came and fastened the 
doors upon him, and so let him burn, are more 
guilty of it than me." 

" Hush, Honour ! You were mistaken. The 
doors could not have been so fastened." 

Honour laid her hand upon the sheet again, 
touching what was underneath. 

" Mrs. Darling, don't you be deceived. Some 
do not believe what I say, and some are wishing 
to hush the matter up. I swear that it was as I 
assert : I swear it by this, all that's left of him. 
They say Benja must have buttoned the one door 
himself j let it go so; I don't think he did, but 
let it go so : but he could not have bolted the 
other on the outside. They are hushing the 
matter up ; and I must do the same : I am but 
one against many." 
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"Who is hushing it up? " asked Mrs. Darling, 
from between her white lips, 

" Mr. Pym, for one. I say nothing about others, 
I am but one amongst them. From this time I 
shall drop the matter, and spfeak of it no more : 
but I'd like you to remember what I say, and to 
believe me. It is the wicked truth. Heaven 
knows it is. The doors were fastened upon him, 
and he was left there — in a living tomb — to burn to 
death. When the facts come to light, as they 
will sometime if there's justice in the world, we 
shall learn the truth. At present I don't pretend 
to understand it/' 

Mrs. Darling felt frightened at the girl's words, 
at her resolute manner, whose impassiveness had 
now changed into passion, at her hectic cheeks, 
her wild eyes — at all the symptoms of threatening 
fever or insanity. She quitted the room, retaining 
a last glimpse of Honour's throwing herself beside 
the trestles in a burst of anguish, and sought 
France. Scarcely able to speak from an agitation 
which she vainly endeavoured to suppress, Mrs. 
Darling commanded Prance to furnish her with 
the particulars, to the minutest detail. 

Prance obeyed without the slightest hesitation, 
her account differing in no wise from the one she 
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had just given to the coroner and jury. Mrs, 
Darling questioned her as to the alleged fastening 
of the doors: Prance maintained that the one 
door, at any rate, had been fastened in Honour's 
fancy only. It was possible, nay probable, that 
the poor little boy had himself buttoned the one ; 
but as to the other, nothing but Honour's over- 
haste (as she, Prance, believed) had prevented her 
opening it. "The fact is," concluded Prance, 
" Honour was half paralysed with fear at the 
time, through smelling the burning ; and she has 
been as one mad ever since." 

" And your mistress was shut up, I hear, in the 
dining-room all the while with little George." 

" Oh yes," said Prance, " and the servants were 
shut up down-stairs. Nobody could have gone 
near the room. If that door was fastened, why 
the bolt must have slipped as well as the latch 
when the child closed it," added Prance. " The 
coroner and jury thought so." 

Mrs. Darling sighed in very perplexity. She 
could not get over Honour's positive and solemn 
assertion; but it seemed equally impossible to 
believe any one had been near the door to bolt it. 
This last suggestion, that the bolt had slipped, 
was a welcome loophole, and Mrs. Darling had 
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given half her remaining lifetime to have been 
able fully to believe in it. 

There went forth another announcement in the 
local papers, Mrs. Darling wording it. 

" Died, on St. Martin's Eve, at Alnwick Hall, 
on his fifth birthday, Benjamin Carleton St. John, 
eldest son and heir of the late George Carleton 
St. John, Esquire." 



CHAPTER II. 

honour's ravings. 

It required not many days for Honour Tritton 
to be in a fever, accompanied by delirium, the 
symptoms of which had been plainly showing 
themselves. Mr. Pym pronounced it a malady 
of the brain, brought on by grief, horror, and 
remorse. It would serve to prolong her stay at 
the Hall, for she could not be removed; other- 
wise Mrs. St. John had given her notice to quit 
it as soon as the funeral was over. Mrs. St. John 
had taken a shuddering dislike to her. The word 
is put advisedly: once or twice, when she met 
Honour in the corridors, she was seized with a 
fit of shuddering that affected her whole frame. 
Freely she avowed that she could not bear the 
sight of the girl; but for her, she said, Benja 
would be alive then. Still, when the girl was 
taken ill, they could not turn her out; and 
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Honour lay in bed, in the room that had been 
hers and Benja's. The pretty rosewood cot, 
shorn for ever of its occupant, was in the corner 
still. At first she was not dangerously ill; very 
hot and feverish, and a little excited at times; 
but not in danger. It was the day before the 
funeral that she took to her bed. 

Mrs. St. John seemed more affected by the 
death than was apparent to ordinary observers. 
Not a shade of emotion had been seen on her 
impassive face; not a tear, so far as any one 
could trace, had rolled down it. But that she 
was inwardly grievously affected by it, those about 
her saw. A species of nervousness — if the word 
may be applied to one so outwardly calm — 
seemed to have taken possession of her. She 
was ever brooding on the dreadful event; she 
was afraid to go about the house alone after 
dark; and not all the cordage of a seventy-gun 
ship would have served to drag her into the 
dressing-room, for it was next to the nursery 
where Benja was lying. She chiefly sat nursing 
George, who was sick still — remaining for an 
hour or two intensely calm and quiet, and then 
starting up and pacing the room violently, as if 
unable to bear her own reflections — her grief for 
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Benja. " My dear, be still, be calm," Mrs. Dar- 
ling remonstrated one afternoon as she was pacing 
the room with wild steps ; " all the sorrow in the 
world cannot bring him back : in a little time, if 
you can only realise it, you will gather comfort 
from the fact that he is better off." " Mamma, 
I would hang Honour Tritton if I could ! " was 
the only answer. 

What Mrs. St. John would have done without 
her mother at this time, it was impossible to tell ; 
though perhaps, had necessity imposed it on her, 
she might have been aroused to exert herself. 
Mrs. Darling, forgetting her own ailments, and 
she was feeling really ill, took everything upon 
herself, and had to do it. It was she who wrote 
letters to apprise friends of the calamity ; it was 
she who made arrangements for the funeral: 
Charlotte would take neither act nor part in it. 
Mrs. Darling did what she could to amuse her 
daughter, and divert her mind from the fatal 
night; she talked to her of family interests, she 
read letters to her from her daughter Margaret, 
who was in Berkshire; she enlarged upon the 
letters from her son Frank. There had been 
some trouble or escapade, or something un- 
pleasant with Rose, during his visit to Belleport 
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in the autumn, she said, but she could not come 
to the bottom of it, and perhaps never should : 
she expected it all arose from Rose's rebellion 
at being kept at school. These, and such-like 
topics, did Mrs. Darling pursue ; but her daughter 
was as one who heard not. It might, in fact, be 
questioned whether she did hear; and if she 
answered it was only mechanically. 

The day of the funeral arrived, and friends and 
relatives came from far and near to follow to his 
last resting-place the ill-fated little heir of Aln- 
wick. As it had been in the days when George 
St. John died, so it was again : Mr. St. John of 
Castle Wafer was too ill to attend, but Frederick 
St. John came down from London to replace 
him. Captain Darling also came. Neither of 
them stayed beyond the day, and they agreed to 
travel back to town together. Indeed none of 
the guests were asked to remain : the Hall was 
not in a mood for welcoming visitors just now. 

Mrs. Darling took the opportunity of asking 
her son what the hinted-at escapade of Rose's 
might have been; but he only laughed it off, 
and did not explain. He had corrected her for 
it, he said, and he didn't think she'd attempt a 
second. 



V 
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So the child was laid in the vault with his 
father and his poor young mother, whose life he 
had cost ; and the train of mourners and atten- 
dants returned to the Hall, and then dispersed, 
none of them, Captain Darling excepted, having 
seen Alnwick's mistress. Something had been 
said about little Georgy — now the heir — going 
to the funeral ; but it was decided that he was 
too young, and besides he was not well. 

There was estrangement still between Isaac 
St. John and his brother ; but the aspect of 
affairs had changed, and Isaac, on his part, would 
have been all too willing to be reconciled. Lady 
Anne St. John was on the point of marriage with 
Captain Saville, who had unexpectedly come into 
a large inheritance* Anne confessed all to Isaac : 
how there had been a secret understanding be- 
tween her and Captain Saville, and Frederick 
was keeping league with them, and taking the 
blame of refusing to marry her on himself, 
screening Anne. Isaac St. John would then 
have been reconciled to his brother : he did not 
make any decisive move towards it, but he 
allowed his wishes to become known to Frederick 
through Mrs, St. John* Mr. Frederick, how- 
ever, had a spice of obstinacy in his composition, 
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and chose to hold on his own way. He had 
recently come into some money through an 
aunt, and that he was applying to the liquidation 
of his own debts, living meanwhile quietly in 
London, and spending all his time at his favourite 
art— painting. 

The day of the funeral came to an end. It 
had passed off quietly, without any undue bustle 
and agitation, which might perhaps have been 
expected under the circumstances of the case. 
Little George had burst into a wailing storm 
of sobs when the mourning carriages came back 
to the Hall, saying he wanted Benja. They told 
him Benja was gone to heaven to be happy for 
ever, and to play upon a golden harp. But the 
child still cried bitterly. Captain Darling carried 
him out on the slopes, and in due time brought 
him back soothed; having entered upon some 
magnificent promises touching a live pony, when 
the young gentleman should have grown as tall 
as Benja was. 

On the following morning Mrs. St. John was 
to leave the Hall for a time. It was her own 
proposition, but Mrs, Darling seconded it. At 
first she was only going to the cottage, her 
mother's residence; later she would take Georgy 
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to some watering-place, and return to the Hall 
for Christmas. 

You cannot keep gossiping tongues at rest. 
Since the inquest, a great deal of discussion had 
taken place as to the disputed question of the 
dressing-room door. In the Hall, and out of it 
for a circuit of miles, it formed the theme of 
conversation, and speculation was rife as to the 
real truth. Once establish the fact of the door's 
having been previously bolted, and there was an 
end to all mystery. Honour's continuous asser- 
tion that it was bolted when she arrived at it, 
made its own weight gradually and silently; the 
almost as indisputable fact that no one had been 
near to do it received full credence; and the 
solution gradually arrived at was, that when the 
little boy had closed the door, the bolt had 
slipped. It appeared to be the only feasible 
explanation : the more it was talked of and dwelt 
upon, the more certain did it appear, and by the 
day of the funeral it was received as an undoubted 
fact. Mr. Pym so received it; Mrs. Darling 
spoke of it as a discovery, not a supposition: 
even Honour, weak, sick, and miserable, was 
brought to acknowledge that such might have 
been the case. 
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" What a mercy that it's cleared up ! " cried 
Mrs. Darling to her daughter. " It was so very 
unpleasant to have any mystery connected with 
it : the event was unhappy enough in itself, with- 
out that. We can dismiss the unpleasantness so 
far from our minds now, Charlotte." 

Why Mrs. St. John was leaving the Hall, no 
one knew, ui^less it was to get rid of the associa- 
tions connected with St. Martin's Eve. Mrs. 
Darling expressed an opinion to Mr. Pym that 
she was going for change for George, who re- 
mained very unwell ; languid, weak, and fractious 
— aftd Prance announced the same in the house- 
hold. Of course, people said, it had been a most 
horrible shock; no wonder that she wished to 
leave the scene for a time. Whatever may have 
been the reason, Mrs. St. John was leaving it. 

Mrs. Darling intended to return to the cottage 
with her. She was busy in her room after break- 
fast on the morning of departure, putting together 
the few things which had been sent over for her 
use from home, one of the housemaids being with 
her, when, remembering Honour, Mrs. Darling 
inquired whether she was better. "Quite the 
contrary," the girl answered, " she was worse/' 

" Worse ! " repeated Mrs. Darling. 
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"A great deal worse, ma'am. She is quite off 
her head now, and is saying the queerest things. 
We have sent down to tell Mr. Pym." 

"What queer things ?" asked Mrs. Darling, 
pausing in the midst of folding a crape collar. 

"Oh, ma'am, about the accident; about the 
bolting of the door, that there has been so much 
talk over " 

" The door bolted of itself when Honour caused 
it to be shut; it has been conclusively decided 
so," sharply interrupted Mrs. Darling. 

"I know it has, ma'am," replied the maid. 
" But Honour is off her head, and does not know 
what she is saying. She has been raving about 
her mistress, fancying she's at the bedside, and 
asking her whether she did not bolt the doors on 
Master Benja when he was burning, or whether 
she set him on fire ? It's dreadful to hear her, 
poor thing." 

If ever you saw a sudden change in a woman, 
you might have seen it then in Mrs. Darling. 
Hands and heart alike seemed to have dropped ; 
her ruddy good-humoured countenance assumed 
the scared hue it had worn when shunning Mr. 
Pym's look that night before the Carleton Arms 
— though for the matter of that, he had equally 
vol. n. d 
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shunned hers — and her lips quivered when she 
attempted to speak. 

" Fll go to her/' she said, presently. " Poor 
creature, she must be quite mad ! I'll go and 
see what can be done for her. Perhaps a strait- 
waistcoat will be necessary ." 

The housemaid, thinking nothing and noting 
nothing, continued to place the articles in the 
carpet-bag, and Mrs. Darling left the room. The 
chamber she occupied was in the front of the 
house, at the opposite end to the rooms of Mrs. 
St. John; she therefore had to go the whole 
length of the corridor, and then turn into the 
passage where the recess was, the nursery, and 
the other rooms, which have been often men- 
tioned. Crouching against the nursery-door, as 
Mrs. Darling turned the angle, was what at first 
looked like a huge black balloon. It proved 
to be the petticoats of her daughter, who 
appeared to be listening to something in the 
nursery. 

"Charlotte!" * 

Mrs. St. John lifted her scared face : a white, 
scared face, not so much of terror as of some 
great anguish, with wild eyes gazing from it. 
Softly rising, she spoke in a whisper. 
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" I can hear his cries — his. I heard them last 
night, all night long." 

Mrs. Darling's heart leaped, as the saying runs, 
into her mouth. Was she going mad — was every- 
body ?" 

" Listen ! There it is again ! " 

" Charlotte, my dear child, you cannot be well 
this morning. These troubles have unhinged 
you. When you " 

Mrs. [Darling suddenly stopped, and began to 
feel a little " unhinged" herself. There certainly 
was a sound within the room; a repetition of 
faint, whining moans. 

" I knew they could never take him out of it ! " 
whispered Mrs. St. John. "Hark! But his 
cries were louder then." 

Mrs. Darling looked at her. Could she be 
succumbing to superstitious fears ? Mrs. Dar- 
ling hardly thought it possible, being herself so 
very practical a woman, in contradistinction to an 
imaginative one. She no more believed in ghosts 
than she did in the spirits recently become 
fashionable : and she opened the nursery door 
very gingerly and peeped in. 

It was Brave, the dog. Poor Brave must have 
found his way into the room on the previous day, 

D 2 
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on the removal of the coffin, and had been 
shut in ever since. Not barking, not making 
any noise to attract attention to himself, 
simply sitting there underneath the trestles, 
whining and crying. There had been some 
trouble with Brave since the death: he would 
find his way into the corridor, and there howl 
and moan. 

" See, Charlotte ! " said Mrs. Darling, in a 
reassuring tone. " Poor dumb creature ! " 

Deeming it well that her daughter should see, 
as the most effectual correction to any such fears 
as those alluded to above, she gently took her 
arm to pull her forward. Charlotte drew back 
in a sudden panic. 

" I can't look ! " she gasped. " You dare not 
force me ! Is he walking about with the lighted 
church?" 

" Oh, Charlotte, do, do just glance in ! You 
are not yourself, I see" — and poor Mrs. Darling 
looked as terrified at her, as she was looking at 
the door " It is only poor Brave; he must have 
got shut in here." 

She threw the door open, went in, and drove 
out the dog. Mrs. St. John stood against the 
wall as it passed her, carefully avoiding all sight 
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of the chamber. Her mood changed to anger 
when she saw Brave. 

" I gave orders that he should not be allowed 
to enter the house — that he should be kept 
chained up in the stables — sent away — sold — 
anything. How dare they disobey me ! " 

Mrs. Darling put her daughter's arm within 
her own and led her to her own chamber. " I will 
see that the dog does not annoy you again, 
Charlotte. Lie on the sofa and keep yourself 
quiet : we shall be ready to go in half-an-hour." 

Closing the door on Charlotte, she proceeded 
to Honour's chamber at the end of the passage. 
The girl was in bed, lying in all the restlessness 
of delirium. Her head was turning from side to 
side, her face was flushed, her speech rambling. 
Mrs. Darling involuntarily asked herself whether 
the low whinings of the dog through the night 
in the adjoining chamber, and which must have 
penetrated to Honour's ears, had contributed to 
this increase of the malady. 

No less than three maidservants were posted 
round the bed, staring, listening, whispering. 
The noise of Mrs. Darling's entrance seemed to 
attract the attention of the patient, who looked 
momentarily towards her; but the ominously- 
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bright eyes evidently saw nothing: they turned 
themselves on the opposite wall, gazing, as it 
were, beyond it. The words that were escaping 
from her lips — not consecutively as they are 
about to be written, but by fits and snatches — 
startled Mrs, Darling as few things had ever 
startled her in all her life before: they were 
equivalent to accusing her mistress of the murder 
of her step-son. 

"He was the heir, you see, sir," she said, 
addressing some imaginary personage; "he was 
keeping her own flesh and blood out of the in- 
heritance. I saw all along that it was more than 
she oould bear. Don't you remember the scene 
that day when you came home from London, and 
we took the two children to meet you in the 
park ? You laid hold of Benja and carried him 
in, but the little one cried and we left him. 
Don't you remember it, sir? — she struck Benja 
to the ground wul bruised him. You said it 
was an accident, but 1 knew better. Oh, sir, why 
did you leave him muter her charge ? Wasn't it 
as well to make your will one way as the other?" 

It was her master! Ue whom she was in 
imagination addressing, wan her dead master. 

" It was so easy to accomplish ! " went on 
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Honour, her head turning faster than ever, but 
her eyes fixed as before. "It was only the 
running up the stairs from the dining-room, 
where she was shut in, and the setting fire to 
him, and the bolting the doors on his screams, 
and the running back again. Oh, master ! why 
did you leave him to her? Didn't you re- 
member that he was keeping out Georgy ? She 
says she never left the dining-room, but don't 
you believe her : she did, and I can speak to it." 

Mrs. Darling, who had been slowly gathering 
her presence of mind, and could not do it all at 
once, turned her ashy countenance on the gaping 
servants. Perhaps she hardly knew what to say, 
or how to treat the ravings to them. 

" It is a very bad case of brain fever," she said, 
striving to speak with candid unconcern. " Her 
mind is quite gone, poor thing," — as indeed it 
was. "1 had a governess once who suffered 
under the same attack. She persisted that I had 
killed my youngest daughter, Miss Rose Darling, 
and all the while the child was alive and well at 
her elbow. The two cases seem precisely similar. 
Go down, will you? I think the room ought to 
be kept quiet : and send one of the men instantly 
to hasten Mr. Pym." 
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They filed out of the room in obedience, and 
Mrs. Darling sat down to remain, thinking, poor 
woman, that her lines were hard just now. She 
sat there until the doctor entered. 

"Ah, ha," said he, "so the brain's touched in 
earnest. I thought it would be so." 

" She is quite deranged, Mr. Pym ; she has 
been saying the strangest things.'' 

"What things?" 

Mrs. Darling turned the question off. "All 
sorts of nonsense," she said, coughing. "Mr. 
Pym, I think I shall stop here and nurse her 
myself. She is too ill to be left to servants." 

" And let Mrs. St. John go alone ? " 

"I think I must. Prance will be with her, 
and she will have her child. Perhaps in a few 
hours Honour may be better." 

Mr. Pym had drawn nearer to the bed. 
Honour was wandering again; was repeating 
again the same " nonsense," as Mrs. Darling had 
called it. Alas ! she must go on repeating until 
some turn to the malady came. The excited 
brain had got hold of its task, and could only go 
over it, over it, over it, until better moments 
should dawn. The surgeon listened and heard as 
much as Mrs. Darling had. 
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" Yes/' said he, " it may be as well that you 
should nurse her. Servants are such gossips." 

" Three of them were in, listening, just now. 
Mr. Pym, hpw is it that these false notions take 
possession of an invalid's brain?" asked Mrs. 
Darling. 

Mr. Pym paused before he replied. " How is 
it that dreams take possession of it?" he re- 
turned. " The girl has had an awful shock, and 
the brain is suffering. The imagination is apt to 
be erratic at these times, indulging itself in 
absurd and fantastic fancies." 

"Very absurd and fantastic in this case!" 
pronounced Mrs. Darling. "Well, I shall stay 
with her. It must be either myself or Prance." 

" Prance won't do," said the surgeon. " She 
and Honour hate each other like poison." 

It was carried out. Mrs. St. John, her child, 
and Prance departed for the cottage; Mrs. 
Darling remained at the Hall in attendance on 
Honour ; and Mr. Pym did hardly anything but 
dodge in and out of it all day, walking to and 
from Alnwick at the pace of a steam-engine. 
Honour was dangerously ill. 

At the dusk of evening, when the house was 
quiet, and Mrs. Darling sat by the bedside, her 
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brain almost as busy as the one she was there to 
guard, the thought arose that she would put at 
rest (so far as it could be put to rest) a question 
that troubled her. In closing the nursery door 
quietly — as it had been represented the unfor- 
tunate child did close it — would the bolt slip into 
its groove ? \Pas it a physical possibility that it 
would? Mrs. Darling had pondered the doubt 
that day more than she would have cared to tell. 
Rising from her chair, she was about to cross the 
room when some one came in. 

" Who's that ? " sharply called out Mrs. Darling, 
somewhat startled. 

It was only one of the under-maids, bringing 
some beef-tea in a cup. " How quietly you must 
have come up ! " exclaimed Mrs. Darling. 

"I have got on list shoes, ma'am," replied 
the girl. 

She put down the cup and advanced on tiptoe 
to take a glance at Honour. The fever prevailed 
still, the brain was at work, faster than ever; but 
just now the head was not restless. 

" She seems a trifle better ! " cried the girl. 

" I fear not in mind," answered Mrs. Darling. 
" Her last fancy seems to be that she set fire to 
the child, and then ran away and left him." 
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" Poor creature ! Well, so in a manner she 
did, ma'am, for it was through her incaution that 
it happened." 

The girl took her fill of gazing, and went 
down. Mrs. Darling — by the way, was that last 
assertion of hers a true one or a flight of fancy? 
— listened to the descent of the footsteps. She 
thought she heard them come back again, those 
or others, but quiet supervened, and she con- 
cluded she was mistaken. 

Now or never! She did want to try that 
door, and the opportunity seemed favourable : 
for she would not for the whole world, no, nor for 
ten worlds, suffer it to be known that any doubt 
could enter her mind, or anybody's mind, upon 
the point. Quitting Honour's room, she stepped 
to the nursery door, and there — paused. 

What feeling it was that came over Mrs. 
Darling in the moment, she could never after- 
wards tell. Had she been of a superstitious 
nature it might have been accounted for; but 
she was not. Some feeling or impulse, however, 
did cause her to walk away from the door without 
entering, and go on to the dressing-room, intend- 
ing to see if she could try the experiment from 
that side. As she quitted it she could have de- 
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clared she heard a chair move within, only that 
she knew she must be mistaken. 

She went with soft tread across the dressing- 
room carpet in the twilight of the evening. The 
door stood half open ; to her surprise ; for since 
the fatal night it had been kept rigidly shut. 
She was about to pull it to, when it was pushed 
from the other side and closed, pretty smartly. 
In her consternation she opened it at once, and 
— stood face to face with Surgeon Pym. He had 
been trying the experiment on his own score. 

Their eyes met ; and it was curious to note the 
difference in the demeanour of the two as they 
stood gazing at each other. Mrs. Darling, agi- 
tated, nervous, almost terrified; the surgeon, 
collected, keen, perfectly self-possessed. She 
tried to offer an excuse. 

" I was going to look into the nursery, to see 
whether the servants have set it to rights to-day. 
I fancy they have not." 

" And I," said the surgeon, " was seeing whe- 
ther the bolt of the door would slip if a person 
merely shut it. I find it won't." 



CHAPTER III. 

GOING TRAVELLING. 

Honour Tritton's ravings, the effect of a 
diseased brain, ceased with her recovery; and 
there remained with her no recollection whatever 
of having uttered them, for Mr. Pym tested her 
on the point. With her restoration to reason, 
Mrs. Darling was less tied, and she divided her 
time between the Hall and the cottage, but did 
not yet finally quit the former. 

The ravings, taking the peculiar form they did, 
had not been palatable to Mrs. Darling, and she 
fully resolved to speak to Honour on the subject ; 
to ascertain, if it might be, whether any such 
unpleasant suspicion lurked within the girl's 
mind now that she was sane. But she had to 
seek her opportunity to do this, not choosing to 
enter upon it of her own accord, as it were, but 
waiting for it to be led to. 
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The opportunity came. One evening that she 
was alone in the drawing-room, having spent 
nearly all the day at the cottage, Honour knocked 
at the door and came in. The girl looked but 
the wreck of her former self; thin, pale, shadowy, 
her black gown seemed a mile too large for her, 
and the dark circles under her eyes were exces- 
sively conspicuous on her naturally light skin. 1} 

"Could I speak to you for a few minutes, 
ma'am ? " she asked. 

" Yes/' said Mrs. Darling, a feeling of nervous- 
ness arising within her at the request. "You 
had better sit down, Honour ; you are but weak 
still." 

Honour obeyed. She had come to speak of 
her own departure; to thank Mrs. Darling for 
her care of her, and to say that the sooner she 
was away now, the better. She thought of going 
on the following day, or the day after, if Mrs. 
Darling would allow it. 

Mrs. Darling heaved a sigh of relief, perhaps 
she could hardly tell why or wherefore. " I did 
not think you were strong enough to go any- 
where yet, Honour," was her answer. "But as- 
you please. Do you purpose taking a fresh 
situation ?" 
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"Yes, but never again as nurse," Honour 
answered with a shudder. " I shall stop a bit in 
my own country, which is thirty miles from here, 
and then I shall look out for some place, perhaps 
as housemaid. Ma'am, do you think Mrs. St. 
John will give me a character ? " 

Mrs. Darling considered. "It seems to me, 
Honour, that the better plan will be for the 
whole truth to be stated to any one to whom you 
apply for a place. You have been an excellent 
and faithful servant, except in that one act of 
carelessness, which cost the Heir of Alnwick his 
life. Dreadful as its consequences have been to 
us, I do not see that it need bar your entrance on 
another service, especially if you do not go as 
nurse." 

" I could not take, a place, ma'am, under false 
pretences; I should be sure to state the truth, 
of what I did, wherever I may apply ." 

"That's well. Then, in that case, I think you 
might refer to me for a character, instead of to 
your late mistress. She has suffered greatly, and 
any application of the sort could but renew the 
pain." 

" Oh, ma'am, I know she has, poor lady ! " 
cried Honour in a burst of remorse. " I cannot 
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expect her to forgive me, or ever tolerate me. 
Let the application be made to you, if you 



" Honour," said Mrs. Darling, in a low tone, 
"are you aware what cruel things you said of 
your mistress when your mind was gone ? " 

Honour looked up in genuine surprise. "/ 
did, ma'am ! Said cruel things ! What did I 
say?" 

"I hardly like to tell you what you said," 
replied Mrs. Darling. "You accused her over 
and over again of having set fire to the child and 
left him to burn. Were you to say such words in 
your right senses, you might be in danger of 
transportation for speaking them." 

Honour burst into tears. She had no recol- 
lection whatever of her fault, and humbly begged 
pardon for it. 

" Of course we do not look upon you as respon- 
sible," said Mrs. Darling; "the ravings of a 
diseased mind go for nothing. But they are not 
the less unpleasant to hear, and your mistress 
feels enough grief from this matter without its 
being unnecessarily added to." 

" Did she hear me ? " gasped Honour. 

"No; we kept it from her. Honour, you 
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cannot possibly suppose that the dreadful calamity 
had its origin in aught save pure accident ! " 
continued Mrs. Darling, with some sternness. 
" The miserable mistake of leaving the child alone 
with that lighted toy." 

"Oh, ma'am, don't reproach me," was the 
interruption. "It seems that Fm too weak to 
bear it. I know it was nothing else but an accident. 
The paper walls must have taken fire, and have 
set light to his pinafore." 

"Just so; there cannot be the least doubt of 
it. Your mistress would have been the first to 
run to his assistance had his cries reached her, 
as would also the whole house ; and you know it. 
Only reflect for a moment, then, how cruel to her 
is any such thought! Set a child on fire! — 
Honour, you " 

" But, indeed, ma'am, I have no such thought," 
softly sobbed Honour. " Indeed I have not." 

" I do not suppose you have ; you could not be 
so wicked. But let me caution you never to 
breathe so much as the faintest whisper of such 
an accusation. You seemed inclined, previous to 
your illness, to wish to seek grounds for accusing 
somebody of unfair play ; it arose, I am aware, 
from the shock, the horror, and partly, I suppose, 
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from the remorse of your own conscience for the 
carelessness you had been guilty of; the feeling 
was perhaps, in a degree, excusable ; but all that 
is over now, and you must see the occurrence in 
its true light. Never give utterance to any such 
doubt again; never admit for a moment any such 
thought to your mind : you, of all persons, should 
be careful not to add to the sorrow of your 
mistress." 

" Heaven forgive me if I have added to it ! " 
cried repentant Honour. 

" It was only this very day, when we were 
speaking of Benja, that she fervently exclaimed, 
if her whole fortune could bring him back to life, 
it should be given. There are moments " — Mrs. 
Darling dropped her voice as though she were 
speaking to herself, more than to Honour — 
"when I have fancied she would sacrifice even 
George's life, could that bring his brother back 
again. Believe me, she regrets him as much as 
you can do." 

Subdued, weak, humble, Honour could only 
give vent to excuses and repentant sobs. She 
had never really suspected her mistress, she said, 
and, indeed, she had never suspected any one of 
her own good will, it was her wicked thoughts 
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that would rise up in spite of her. Not her 
mistress, however; if she had indulged these 
thoughts, it was of Prance. It was desperately 
wicked, she knew, but the boy's death seemed to 
take her reason from her. She hoped Prance 
would not come to hear of it; and for herself, 
she'd never, never harbour such fancies again. 
All she hoped now was to forget it altogether. 
Not the death; not the child; not her own care- 
lessness — all that she could never forget : but the 
doubts and the uncertainties. They might never 
have arisen, but for fancying she saw Prance 
hiding in the niche of the corridor. 

"To forget it is your best and safest plan," 
concluded Mrs. Darling, as she rose to offer the 
exhausted girl a glass of wine. " Do not make 
the subject itself a source of gossip with curious 
strangers : let it henceforth die out of your con- 
versation, and as far as you can, out of your 
thoughts." 

Good advice. And Honour resolved to fol- 
low it. 

But, as it turned out, she could not do this 
quite immediately. On the morning following 
this conversation, Mrs. Darling received a letter 
from Isaac St. John. He had been very ill of 
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late, was still unable to travel ; and he earnestly 
requested tbat the nurse who had been in attend- 
ance on the child from his birth, should be des- 
patched to Castle Wafer — meaning, of course, 
Honour. 

Mrs. Darling hesitated. Had there been any 
plea that she could have decently invented for 
non-compliance, it had certainly been put forth : 
but there was none. Honour was going to her 
own home, which lay in the direction of Castle 
Wafer, and it seemed to Mrs. Darling that there 
was no excuse possible to urge why she should 
not comply with the request, and go on to Mr. 
St. John. She wondered at his preferring it. 
The fact was, the occurrence had made a most 
startling and unhappy impression on the master 
of Castle Wafer : the account he had received of 
it was a very partial one, and he naturally wished 
for the correct details. It appeared to him to be 
highly improbable that a boy of five years old 
should burn to death unheard in the midst of a 
arge household ; and besides this, he was taking 
some compunction to himself for not having re- 
moved the child, as he had the power : it would 
not have happened then. This feeling was un- 
reasonable; but we are all apt to indulge in 
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repentant regrets in such cases, however un- 
tenable self-reproach may be. Above all, Mrs. 
Darling was secretly anxious — she best knew why 
— that no symptom of suspicion should be cast 
on the case abroad, including especially Isaac St. 
John ; she was painfully anxious that all should 
appear open as the day, and they courting inquiry 
into the death, rather than shunning it ; and there 
was no knowing what steps Isaac St. John might 
not be taking to get at the particulars, if denied 
communication with Honour. Full half-an-hour 
did she sit with the unwelcome letter in her hand 
pondering these things, and then she rose up 
with a sigh of resignation; for, what must be — 
must be, and there was no help for it. 

She communicated the contents of the letter to 
Honour, telling her she was to go to Castle Wafer. 
Honour flung her hands on her face in a sort of 
terror. How should she dare to meet Mr. Isaac 
St. John, and proclaim to him personally her 
wicked carelessness? Nay, Mrs. Darling said, 
he did not write in anger, but in sorrow ; and it 
was quite natural that he should desire to learn 
all the unhappy details. "But take you care, 
Honour," she gravely added, " that you do not 
suffer any hint of those fancied suspicions of 
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yours to escape to Mr. Isaac St. John. Hush ! 
I know; I know they were only the effect of the 
diseased state of your brain, but they were not 
the less unjustifiable. Bury them within you; 
forget them, as I said yesterday; your poor mis- 
tress suffers enough from the loss of the child, 
without the addition of any unnecessary pain. I 
question if she will ever overget the shock." 

Honour's repentant sobs and protestations 
broke out again; never, never would she wil- 
lingly and knowingly say a word against her 
mistress; no, nor against France. And in this 
frame of mind she departed, quite overcome by 
Mrs. Darling's considerate kindness. 

In the same frame was she — indeed she never 
intended to be in any other — during the interview 
with Mr. St. John at Castle Wafer. He sat on 
the sofa in his own sitting-room, his back propped 
up with soft pillows, and Honour, whom he 
kindly invited to a seat, sat in her new mourning, 
and sobbed before him. The first timid repug- 
nance over, she confessed the whole ; made, as it 
were, a clean breast of it, and told how her own 
thoughtlessness, in leaving the child alone with 
the lighted toy, had been the cause of the calamity. 
Mr. St. John was painfully interested in the little 
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coincidence she mentioned — that the first idea of 
the toy, the lighted church, had been gathered at 
that very fair that was being held the day he 
came to Alnwick; the fetal hour which had 
taken them into the " Emporium of foreign 
curiosities/' being the very one of his arrival. 
It was at this point that Honour broke into the 
sobs, and they would not go away again. 

However Mr. St. John might have been dis- 
posed to condemn the carelessness, he could but 
feel compassion for the sufferer. She should 
never know another truly happy moment, she 
sobbed, should never cease to reproach herself as 
long as life should last. She gave herself the 
whole blame; she said not a word of the old 
doubts ; and when Mr. St. John questioned her 
as to the fastening of the doors, she declared that 
she could not tell herself how they had become 
fastened, but mentioned the conclusion come to 
by the household and the coroner. They decided 
that the little boy had himself buttoned the one ; 
and for the other, some thought it had never 
been fastened at all, only she, Honour, fancied 
it in her flurry ; others thought it must have 
bolted of itself when the little boy shut it, and 
she could only suppose it did so bolt. She spoke 
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of the great sorrow of her mistress, as testified to 
by Mrs. Darling, and told how she had left the 
Hall because she could not yet bear the sight of 
it: and not a whisper did she breathe of the 
unseemly scene which had occurred on that 
memorable afternoon. In short, it seemed that 
Honour was striving to make amends for the harsh 
and unjustifiable words she had used of her 
mistress in her delirium. 

Mr. St. John inquired whether she was going 
back to the Hall. " Never, never ! " she answered ; 
she should take a service as far away from it as 
possible, where folks would not point at her as 
having caused the death of an innocent child. 
Not as a nurse — who'd be likely to trust her in 
that capacity now ? — but as a house or laundry 
maid. A moment's deliberation with himself, 
and then Mr. St. John offered her a service in 
his own household. One of the housemaids was 
about to leave, to be married ; if Honour would 
like the situation the housekeeper should engage 
her. 

Again burst forth the tears. Not ill-suppressed 
sobs this time, but soft tears of gratitude, of tender- 
ness. For there was a tone of feeling compassion 
in Mr. St. John's voice that found its way to the 
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heart of the unhappy woman ; none had addressed 
such to her since that miserable day, the Eve of 
St. Martin ; and she could have been his slave in 
all reverence for life. Thankfully did she accept 
the situation offered ; and it was decided with the 
housekeeper afterwards that she should enter 
upon it in a month's time, when both health and 
spirits might be somewhat recruited. 

Before the first week of that month had elapsed, 
Mr. St. John made an effort, and went over to 
Alnwick. In his courteous sympathy he deemed 
that a visit was due from him to Mrs. Carleton 
St. John; the more especially that he had not 
been able to make it at the time, or to attend the 
funeral. There were also certain little matters of 
business to be mentioned to her, now that George 
was the heir, to whom he was also guardian ; but 
without any of the additional power vested in 
him, as it had been in regard to Benja. 

He went this time by rail. Brumm said so 
much of the additional length of the journey 
by road in his master's present weak state, that 
Mr. St. John yielded for once, and a compart- 
ment was engaged, where he would be alone, with 
Brumm to attend upon him. On arriving at 
Alnwick, they made inquiries, and found Mrs. 
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Carleton St. John was supposed to be at the 
cottage; at any rate, she was not at the Hall, 
and to the cottage Mr. St. John went. 

Had he arrived only a day later, he would not 
have seen her he came to see. Mrs. Carleton St. 
John was on the wing; she was starting for 
Scarborough that very evening, as Mrs. Darling 
expressed it in a sharp sort of tone, as if the 
travelling by night did not meet her approbation; 
but she had let Charlotte have her own way as 
a child, she whispered to Mr. St. John, and 
Charlotte chose to have it still. 

What struck Mr. St. John more than anything 
else in this visit, was the exceeding stillness that 
seemed to pervade Mrs. Carleton St. John. She 
sat in utter quietness, her hands clasped on her 
knee, her black dress falling around her slender 
form in soft folds, the white crape lappets of her 
cap thrown behind. The expression of her bent 
face was still, almost to apathy ; her manner and 
voice were alike subdued. So young and pretty 
did she look in her grief, that Mr. St. John's 
heart went out to her in compassion. He saw 
a slight shiver pass over her frame when she first 
spoke of Benja : she grieved for him, she mur- 
mured; and she told the tale of how she had 
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struck him that fatal afternoon — oh, if she could 
but recall that ! it weighed so heavily upon her. 
Oh if she could — if she could — and Mr. St. John 
saw the fervour with which the wish was aspirated, 
the drawn lines of the pretty but haggard 
mouth, the hands lifted for once and clasped 
to pain — if she could but recall him back to 
life! 

She wanted change, she said ; she was going to 
get it at Scarborough. George did not seem to 
get strong again, and she thought it might do 
him good; he was fractious and ailing, and 
perpetually crying after Benja. Mamma was 
angry at her travelling by night, but nobody but 
herself knew how long and tedious her nights 
were in bed; she seemed to be always seeing 
Senja. When she went to sleep she dreamt he 
was alive again, and to awake up from that 
to the reality was more cruel than all. 

Isaac St. John, as he sat and listened to the 
plaintive voice, pitied her beyond everything. 
There had not been wanting people, even within 
his small sphere of daily life, to comment on the 
gratification it must be to Mrs. Carleton St. John 
(apart from the loss of the child and its peculiar 
horror) to witness her own son the inheritor. 
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Isaac St. John resentfully wished they could 
see her and hear her now. He acquiesced in the 
expediency of change, both for herself and the 
child, and warmly urged her to exchange the spot 
fixed upon, Scarborough, for Castle Wafer; his 
step-mother, Mrs. St. John, was there, and they 
would make her so much more comfortable than 
she could be at any watering-place. But he 
urged in vain. She thanked him for his kind- 
ness, saying she would prefer to go to Scarborough 
now, but would keep his invitation for a future 
period. 

To the business matters she declined to listen. 
If it was at all necessary that he should discuss 
them, let it be with her mamma; or perhaps with 
Mr. Drake the lawyer. Mr. Drake knew all about 
everything, she supposed, since her husband's 
death as during his life ; and he would attend on 
Mr. St. John if requested. There was the slight- 
est possible asperity of tone discernible when she 
said this : had Mr. St. John been a keen or sus- 
picious man, he might have discovered that she 
cherished some feeling of resentment in connec- 
tion with her husband and Mr. Drake. Probably 
it was the obnoxious clause in the will. Mr. St. 
John asked her when she intended to return to 
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the Hall, and she listlessly replied she supposed 
by Christmas. 

So, after a two hours' sojourn at the cottage, 
Isaac St. John quitted it, and the following day he 
returned to Castle Wafer. It happened that he 
had not mentioned the engagement of Honour to 
enter on service at Castle Wafer. Upon Honour's 
name occurring in conversation in connection with 
the accident on St. Martin's Eve, Mrs. Carleton 
St. John had shown symptoms of excitement : 
she wished Honour had died, she said, before 
she had wrought such ill : and Isaac, perhaps 
feeling rather ashamed to confess that his house- 
hold was going to shelter her, let the subject drop. 

Mrs. St. John and the child started for Scar- 
borough, Prance and three or four other servants 
in attendance upon her. Not Mrs. Darling. The 
younger lady had civilly but firmly declined her 
mother's companionship; she'd rather be alone, 
she said, and Mrs. Darling yielded — as she had 
done all Charlotte's life. 

But it appeared that Scarborough did not please 
her. She had been in it little more than a week, 
when Mrs. Darling heard that she had gone to 
some place in Westmoreland ; from thence, after 
another short sojourn, she made her way to Dover, 
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It was quite close to Christmas then, and Mrs. 
Darling, feeling an uneasiness she could not well 
define, hastened thither to her, under the pretext 
of accompanying her home. She found Charlotte 
anything but benefited by her travellings, if looks 
might be trusted, for she was more thin, more 
wan, more haggard than before ; and George was 
ill still. 

Whether George St. John had eaten too much 
at that memorable birth-day dinner, or whether 
the shock and horror of seeing Benja, as he had 
seen him, was telling upon his system, certain it 
was the child had declined from that night. Mr. 
Fym had treated him for indigestion, and he 
seemed a little better for a few days, but the 
improvement did not continue. Never again was 
he the merry boy he had been : fractious, irrita- 
ble, and mourning incessantly for Benja; his 
spirits failed, his appetite would not return. He 
had not derived benefit from the change of scene 
any more than his mother, and that, Mrs. Darling 
on her arrival saw. 

"What can be the matter with him? " was the 
first question Mrs. St. John addressed to her 
mother, and the anxiety of the wild eyes well-nigh 
alarmed Mrs. Darling. 
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" Charlotte, calm yourself, my dear; indeed 
there is no cause for uneasiness. I think you 
have moved him about too much ; children want 
repose at times as well as we do. The quiet of 
the Hall and Mr. Pym's care will soon bring him 
round. We will go back at once." 

"I am not going back to the Hall," said Char- 
lotte. 

" Not going back ! " repeated Mrs. Darling. 

" Not at present." 

" My dear Charlotte, you must go back. How 
is the Hall to get on at Christmas without you f " 

" Must ? " significantly returned Charlotte. " I 
am my own mistress ; accountable to none." 

" Of course, my love ; of course. But, Char- 
lotte " — and Mrs. Darling seemed unduly anxious 
— "it is right that you should spend Christmas 
there. Georgy is the heir now." 

" He is the possessor," said Charlotte, calmly. 
" He is the possessor of Alnwick, he will be the 
inheritor of more ; he will be Sir George Carleton 
St. John — as his father would have been had he 
but lived." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Darling, stealing a side glance 
at her daughter, who was resting her cheek upon 
her slender fingers, her gaze fixed upwards. 
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"But, mamma, I wish now it were Benja; I 
wish Georgy was as he used to be. I think a 
complete change of scene may do him good," she 
added after a pause, and I shall take him abroad : 
immediately : to stop perhaps a year." 

Mrs. Darling stood aghast. "But, what's to 
become of the Hall? what's to be done with 
it?" 

"Anything," was the indifferent reply. "It 
is mine to do what I choose with — that is, it's 
Georgy's — and who is to question me ? Live in it 
yourself, if you like; let it; leave servants in it; 
I don't care. Georgy is my only care now, 
mamma, and I shall take him abroad to get him 
strong." 

Yes, Alnwick Hall and its broad acres were 
George's now, but they did not seem to have 
brought pleasure in their train. Was it that the 
almost invariable law of nature was obtaining in 
this case, and the fine apples, coveted, proved but 
bitter ashes in the acquisition? Charlotte St. 
John looked back to the days and nights of war- 
fare with existing things, to the rebellion of her 
own spirit at her child's inferior position, to the 
vain, ardent longing that he should be the heir 
and supplant Benja. Well, she had got her wish. 
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But where was the pleasure she had looked for- 
ward to as in a vision, where the triumph ? It 
had not come ; it seemed to have vanished utterly 
and outwardly, even as had poor Benja. What 
was, what could be, the cause? 

She crossed over at once to the continent, 
hoping there to find the panacea for the new ail- 
ments of Georgy as for her own worn spirits ; and 
Mrs. Darling went back to her cottage in dudgeon, 
and then took wing to her mother's to spend the 
Christmas. And servants alone reigned at Aln- 
wick Hall. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ADELINE DE CASTELLA. 



Christmas came for other lands, just as surely 
as it did for England; and the young ladies' 
of Madame de Nino's finishing establishment 
at Belleport were gathered round the school- 
room-stove on. that festal morning. Rose Dar- 
ling taking up the best place as usual ; and also, 
as usual, swaying all minds to her own imperious 
will. Rose was in a vile humour ; believing herself 
to be the worst-used mortal in the world. She had 
fully reckoned on going home for Christmas — or 
at least into Berkshire ; and Mrs. Darling's ex- 
cuses about the uncertainty of her own move- 
ments only angered her the more. 

" Don't bother here about your privileges and 
advantages ! " she wrathfully exclaimed, elbowing 
the girls away from her, and tossing back her 
shower of golden curls. " What do the French 
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know about keeping Christmas? France is a 
hundred years behind England in civilisation, 
just as the French girls are behind us." 

" Well done, Rose ! " cried Adeline de Castella. 

" Adeline excepted, of course," went on Rose, 
addressing nobody in particular. "Why, the 
French don't know as much as the use of the 
mistletoe! — and our friends send us here to be 
trained and educated ! No Christmas ! no holi- 
days— except a month in autumn, which you are 
not expected to take ! It is a pernicious country ; 
an unnatural state of things; and the British 
government ought to interfere and forbid the 
schools to receive English girls." 

"But don't the French keep Christmas?" 
asked a new girl, and a very stupid one, Grace 
Lucas. 

" Bah ! " ejaculated Rose. " As if they kept 
anything except the Jour de TAn ! " 

"The what ? " timidly asked Grace Lucas. 

" Quelle est bfete ! " cried Rose in her careless 
manner. 

" Have some consideration, Rose," spoke Ade- 
line in French. 

"Why she has heard it fifty times ! " retorted 
Rose in English. 

w 2 
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" Every one is not so apt as you." 

" Apt at what ? " asked Rose fiercely, a glow- 
ing colour rising to her cheeks. Since the 
episode connected with Mr. Marlborough, Rose's 
conscience was prone to conjure up hidden sar- 
casm in every sentence addressed to her. 

" I meant at picking up French," laughed Ade- 
line. " What else should I mean ? " 

" Oh, thank you," chafed Rose. " I under- 
stand." 

" Don't be cross, Rose. Have I not elected to 
spend my Christmas here, with you all? You 
show me no gratitude." 

" You can afford to laugh — and to make a 
merit of stopping here," retorted Rose. " When 
in seven days from this you leave for good ! " 

" If Rose could but change places with you ! " 
interrupted Mary Carr. 

" Speak for yourself, if you please, Mary Carr/' 
was Rose's fiery answer : " who wants to change 
places with her? But, Adeline, I do envy you 
the balls and gaiety between now and Careme." 

The Castella family must not be classed with 
the ordinary run of people frequenting Belleport. 
Monsieur de Castella — in his own family mostly 
called Signor de Castella — was descended from a 
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noble Spanish family on the paternal side; his 
mother had been a proud and well-born Italian. 
His usual place of residence was Paris. But some 
years previous to this present time, symptoms of 
delicacy became apparent in Adeline ; the medical 
men strongly recommended the sea-side, and she 
was brought to Belleport. It appeared to agree 
with her so well, so fully to establish her health 
and strength, that Monsieur de Castella took on 
lease one of the handsomest and largest houses in 
the town. Sometimes he had to make long ab- 
sences in Paris, in Spain, and in Italy ; Madame 
de Castella always accompanied him, and Adeline 
would then be % left at Madame de Nino's. This 
winter would probably be their last in Belleport ; 
the summer was to be spent at the French 
ch&teau of Madame de Castella's mother, an 
English lady by birth; and after that they in- 
tended to resume their residence in Paris. They 
were very wealthy, highly connected and con- 
sidered, and Adeline was the only child. There 
had been an elder girl, Maria, but she died: 
and this made Adeline all the more precious. 
As you read on, you will know her better — and 
love her. 

She was now about to be introduced to the 
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world. New Year's Day was her birthday, when 
she would be eighteen ; and I dare say you 
are aware it is about the greatest fete the 
French keep, always excepting All Saints' Day. 
Madame de Castella had issued cards for an 
assembly in the evening, and Adeline was to be 
introduced. The school-girls called it Adeline's 
inauguration ball. 

Amidst other hidden secrets, sedulously guarded 
from the teachers, Madame de Nino's pupils 
were in possession of a pack of what they called 
fortune-telling cards. They had been brought 
to the school in October by Janet Duff. She 
was fresh from Scotland, deeply imbued with 
all its superstitions, and she would make the 
girls' flesh creep at night, in the dortoir* with her 
marvellous stories of ghosts and second-sight. 
Whenever she introduced these cards it was with 
an assumption of awe and mystery, that, whether 
real or assumed, had its effect on the imagination 
of her companions. They were not cards ; they 
were but thin, small, transparent squares, made 
from the leaf of the sensitive-plant. On each 
square was a carefully painted flower, purporting 
to be an emblem. Rose, happy love; cross-of- 
Jerusalem, sorrow ; snowdrop, cold purity ; bache- 
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tor's button, vanity ; hyacinth, death ; and so on. 
Three or four of these squares were placed on 
the palm of the hand, the flowers downwards, so 
that one square could not be distinguished from 
another. They would in most cases curl slightly 
and leap from the hand; but should any one 
adhere to it, it was deemed a proof of affinity with 
the owner, a foreshadowing of « her fate to come. 
For instance : if it were the cross-of- Jerusalem 
that remained, the holder was pronounced to be 
destined to sorrow ; if the bachelor's-button, the 
vain girl's life was to be passed in vanity. It 
was at the best but a silly pastime, fit only for 
those silly girls ; but there are of those school- 
girls who, to this hour, would confess to a sort of 
superstitious belief in them, unexplainable alike 
to themselves and to any known law of reason. 
Else why, they would ask, should one particular 
card have clung always to Adeline de Castella, 
and been so singularly exemplified in her destiny? 
That it did cling to her is a fact: otherwise, I 
should never have thought of noticing any 
pastime so puerile. 

The first time these cards were tried, the girls 
were in their room, supposed to be in bed. 
Mam'selle Fifine had gone down with the light, 
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and Rose had lighted one of her large wax tapers, 
which she kept locked up from prying eyes. 
Adeline had her two hands stretched out, three 
squares on each. Five of the squares rolled off 
quickly, more quickly than usual; the sixth 
slightly fluttered, and then settled down, quiet 
and passive on her hand's palm. Janet Duff took 
it up at length, but dropped it again as one 
startled. 

" Oh ! it is bad ! " she said, under her breath. 

Mary Carr turned the square. It was a French 
marigold. 

" ' French marigold : unhappy love ; its end 
possible death,' " read Janet Duff from the paper 
• of explanations. "It is about the worst in the 
pack." 

Some of the girls shivered — that dortoir was 
always cold. Adeline laughed merrily. "It is 
only nonsense," she said : and she spoke as she 
thought. 

And the singular part was, that Adeline de 
Castella had tried those cards since, a dozen times 
at least; and this ill-omened French marigold 
had always clung to her whenever it was of those 
placed on her hand. The hyacinth had been 
dreaded so much from the first,, that Janet Duff 
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took it out of the pack. And the French mari- 
gold, so far as was seen, never rested on any 
other hand, save Adeline de Castella's. 

"It is certainly singular/' mused Adeline, when 
she tried her luck at the cards for the last time 
before leaving school, and the French marigold 
stayed with her as usual. 

New Year's Day came in : and with its evening 
a clash of many carriages, impatient horses, and 
quarrelsome coachmen filled the streets, for the 
gay world of Belleport was flocking to the house 
of Signor de Castella. 

It was a brilliant scene, those reception-rooms, 
brilliant with their blaze of light and their many 
exotics. Adeline de Castella stood by her mother. 
The guests had known and thought of her but as 
a plainly-attired, simple school-girl, and were not 
prepared to recognise her as she stood before them 
in her costly attire and wondrous beauty. Her 
robes of white lace, flowing and elegant, sparkled 
with emeralds; single chains of emeralds en- 
circled her neck, her arms, and confined in their 
place the waves of her silken hair; lustrous 
emeralds, heirlooms of the ancient family of De 
Castella. Her features, pure and regular as if 
chiselled from marble, were glowing with the 
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crimson flush of excitement, rendering more con- 
spicuous her excessive loveliness. 

"Oh, Adeline/' whispered Mary Carr, when 
she could steal a few words with her, "how 
beautiful you are ! " 

" What ! have you turned flatterer too ! " 

"Flattery — to you! How mistaken they were 
to-night, when they supposed Rose would out- 
shine all ! If they could but see you now ! " 

Miss Carr brought her words and her breath 
to a stand- still, for, coming in at the door were 
Mr. and Mrs. Marlborough. 

"Yes," said Adeline, answering her exclamation 
of astonishment ; " mamma met them to-day, just 
as they arrived from Paris, and made them pro- 
mise to look in to-night. They are on their road 
to England. Lord John Seymour is with them." 

"What in the world will Rose say?" ejacu- 
lated Mary Carr. ^ 

" The thought crossed my mind to send word 
to Rose," returned Adeline, " and if mamma had 
had any suspicion of what we know, I suppose she 
would not have asked them. But then I remem- 
bered how touchy Rose is at any allusion to. the 
subject, and I concluded it better left alone. 
Rose is not one to make, or dread, a scene." 
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They were standing in a group, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marlborough, Adeline, and others, when Rose 
came up. Rose was not aware in whose presence 
she was, till she stood face to face with George 
Marlbdtough. The random remark she had been 
about to make to Adeline and Mary died upon 
her lips, and her face turned white. Eleanor was 
crimson ; and there might have been an awkward 
pause, but for the readiness of Mr. Marlborough. 

"How do you do, Miss Darling ?" he said, 
with a pleasant smile.. " Nearly frozen up with 
this winter cold? It has been very severe in 
Paris." 

Rose recalled her scattered senses, and began 
to talk with him at random : but she barely ex- 
changed courtesies with Eleanor. 

"Ellen," whispered Mr. Marlborough to his 
wife, later in the evening, "may I dance a quad- 
rille with her ? " 

" How silly ! — to ask me that ! I think it is 
the best thing you can do." But there was a 
shy, conscious blush on Mrs. Marlborough's 
cheek, as she answered. Her husband saw it, 
and went off laughing, and the next minute Rose 
was dancing with him. 

"Which of my presents do you admire most ? " 
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asked Adeline of Mary Carr, directing her atten- 
tion to an extensive display of ornamental articles 
ranged together in the card-room : all offerings 
to her that day from friends and relatives, ac- 
cording to French custom on New Year's Day. 

" What a lovely little clock in miniature ! " 
exclaimed Rose, looking over Mary's shoulder. 

" It is a real clock/' said Adeline, " and plays 
the chimes at the hours. My grandmamma 
always said she should give me something worth 
keeping on my eighteenth birthday, and she sent 
me this. I am so sorry she was not well enough 
to come to us for to-night ! Stay, I will touch 
the spring." 

As Adeline raised her right hand hastily, 
anxious that Rose and Mary Carr should hear 
the melodious chimes of this ingenious ornament, 
the pendant chains of her emerald bracelet caught 
in the sleeve-button of a gentleman's coat, who 
made one of the group pressing round her. With 
a sudden jerk she disentangled the chain, but it 
brought away with it a flower he had held in 
his hand. It was a French marigold! 

The brilliant hue deepened upon Adeline's 
cheek as she looked at the flower. She turned 
and held it out to the owner. 
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He was a stranger, a young and most distin- 
guished looking man, possessing in no common 
degree that air of true nobility which can neither 
be concealed nor assumed. His countenance was 
one of rare beauty, and his eyes were bent with a 
pleasant earnest expression of admiration upon 
Adeline. You have met him before, reader, but 
Adeline had not. 

She addressed an apology to him, as she 
restored the flower, speaking intuitively in Eng- 
lish : it required not an introduction to know 
that that tall, high-bred man was no French- 
man. He was answering a few words of gal- 
lantry, as he received it — that the fair hand it 
had been in invested the flower with an extrinsic 
interest — when M. de Castella came into the 
circle, an aged man by his side. 

" Adeline," he said to his daughter, " have you 
forgotten your old friend, the Baron de la 
Chasse?" 

With an exclamation of pleasure, Adeline 
held out her hand. She had been so much, 
with the English, that she had fully acquired 
their habit of hand-shaking. The old baron did 
not seem to understand her, but he took her 
hand and placed it within his arm. They moved 
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away, and there was a general breaking up of the 
group. 

"Lottie Singleton/' began Rose, "do you 
know who that handsome man is? " 

" Handsome ! " returned Miss Singleton. 
"Everybody's handsome with you. I call him 
old and ugly." 

"I don't mean the French baron. That dis- 
tinguished Englishman with the marigold." 

• " He ! I know nothing of him. He came in 
with the Maxwells. I saw Sir Sandy introduce 
him to Madame de Castella." 

" Where could he have found that French mari- 
gold at this season of the year ? " wondered Rose. 

" Oh, Miss Maxwell has all sorts of odd flowera 
in that box of hers, four feet square, which she 
calls her conservatory," returned the archdeacon's 
daughter. " He must have found it there." 

" Lord John," cried Rose, summarily arresting 
Lord John Seymour, who was passing, and whom 
she had never seen but once in her life, and that 
months before, "who is that handsome man I 
saw you talking with just now ? " 

"It is my cousin's husband, Miss Darling," 
lisped Lord John, who had an impediment in his 
speech. " Young Marlborough." 
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" I don't speak of him*' cried Rose, impatiently, 
an association dyeing her cheeks. " A tall, pale 
man, features very refined." 

" You must mean St. John." 

" Who ? " repeated Rose. 

" Frederick St. John. Brother to St. John of 
Castle-Wafer." 

Rose Darling drew a deep breath in her utter 
astonishment. "And so that's Frederick St. 
John ! I have heard of him and his beauty." 

" He is handsome/' assented Lord John, " and 
he's more pleasing than handsome. Fred St. 
John's one of the best fellows going. We were 
together at Christchurch." 

t€ Is he staying at Belleport ? " 

" Only passing through, he tells me. He has 
been dining at the Maxwells', and they brought 
him here this evening." 

" I wish you'd introduce him to me." 

(" Well done, Rose," thought Mary Carr, who 
was near.) 

" With pleasure," replied Lord John : and he 
offered his arm to Rose. 

" No," said Rose, in her changeable, capricious, 
but most attractive manner, withdrawing her 
own as soon as she had taken it, " I think I'll 
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go up to him myself. We are relatives, you 
know." 

" Indeed ! " said Lord John. 

" Connections, at any rate," concluded Rose. 

She chose a moment when Mr. St. John was 
alone, and approached him. Beginning the self- 
introduction by holding out her hand. Mr. St. 
John looked amazed. 

"You don't know me," said Rose. "Lord 
John Seymour offered to introduce you to me, 
but I said it was not needed between relatives. 
I have heard a great deal of Frederick St. John : 
we are cousins in a sort, you know. I am Rose 
Darling." 

The name did not recall any association to Mr. 
St. John. He stood smiling on the bright girl 
before him with her sunny blue eyes and her 
mass of golden hair. 

"You forget, I see, and I must be more 
explanatory. My half-sister, Charlotte Norris, 
married Mr. Carleton St. John. Mamma saw 
you recently at Alnwick Hall. My brother 
Prank was there." 

His answer was to take both Rose's hands 
into his, as an apology for his stupidity, and 
assure her that he was proud and pleased to 
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find such a cousin. Rose remained talking to 
him. 

"What a dreadful thing it was, that little 
boy's death ! " she exclaimed. " I had heard of 
him often; little Benja St. John ! And for him 
to be burnt ! — oh, it was terrible ! Who was in 
fault?" 

" The nurse. She left him alone with a paper 
toy that had a lighted candle inside it, and by 
some means he set himself on fire. It was at his 
funeral that I met Captain Darling." 

" So much in regard to the accident, mamma 
has told me in her letters; but particulars she 
has given none," said Rose. " It is too shocking 
a thing to write about, she says. Poor little 
fellow ! I wish he had been saved. What do you 
think of Charlotte?" 

" Of Mrs. Carleton St. John ? I never saw 
her. She did not appear the day of the funeral. 
The child's sad death has had a great effect upon 
her, I hear: both on her health and spirits. 
She has quitted the Hall for a time, and is 
travelling." 

" I know that," returned Rose with emphasis, 
in which there was a world of resentment. 
" Charlotte has been whirling about from place 

TOL. II. G 
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to place like a troubled spirit. It has kept 
mamma in a most unsettled state, and prevented 
her having me over for Christmas. I was so mad 
when I found I was not to go home ! Such a 
shame, you know, keeping me at school ! I shall 
be nineteen next birthday. We have had to give 
way to Charlotte all our lives." 

Mr. St. John smiled on the pretty, pouting, 
rebellious face. "I fear your sister has been 
grievously shocked by the death," he said. 
"Change of scene may be absolutely requisite 
for her." 

" Well then, all I can say is, that it is most 
unusual, for it is not in Charlotte's nature to be 
much affected by any earthly thing. She is 
apathetical to a degree. Of course, she could 
not help being shocked and grieved at the death ; 
but I don't understand its making this lasting 
impression on her and affecting her health, as 
mamma says it does. And now that her son is 
the heir — you are thinking me hard and cruel to 
say such things, Mr. St. John," broke off Rose, 
" but you don't know Charlotte as I do. I am 
certain that the succession of her own child, 
George, has been to her a long day-dream, not the 
less cherished from its apparent impossibility ."J 
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"I think you don't regard your sister with 
any great degree of affection, Miss Darling," 
Mr. St. John ventured to say, smiling on her 
still. 

" I don't, and that's the truth," candidly 
avowed Rose. " If you only knew how mamma 
has made us bend to Charlotte and her imperious 
will all our lives, you'd not wonder at me. I 
was the only one who rebelled; I would not; 
and to tell you a secret, I believe that's why 
mamma sent me out to school." 

The strains of the music warned Mr. St. John 
that he must listen to no more; and, as Rose 
was herself led away, she saw him dancing with 
Adeline. He was with her a great deal during 
the rest of the evening. 

" The play has begun, Adeline," whispered 
Rose when she and Mary Carr were leaving. 

" What play ? " 

" You are already taken with this new stranger : 
I can see it in your countenance : and he with 
you. What think you of the episode of the 
French marigold ? " 

" What wild fancies now ? " exclaimed Adeline, 
after a pause of genuine surprise. " Taken ? I 
do not understand what it is you are talking of." 
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" Rely upon it, that man, Frederick St. John, 
will exercise some powerful influence over your 
future life." 

" Oh Rose, Rose ! " remonstrated Adeline, her 
lips parting with merriment, " we are not all so 
susceptible to ' influence ' as you." 

" We must all fall under it once in our lives," 
rejoined Rose, unheeding the reproof. "Don't 
forget my counsel to you hereafter, Adeline. 
Beware of this stranger : the French marigold is 
an emblem of unhappy love." 

Adeline de Castella laughed : a slighting, care- 
less, triumphant laugh of disbelief : laughed aloud 
in her pride and power, as she quitted Rose 
Darling's side, on her way to play her brilliant 
part in the crowd around her. It was spring- 
time with her then. 

There was a singular fascination attaching to 
her, this child of many lands. It is no fable to 
call her such. England, France, Spain, Italy; 
it was singular that she should be, through her 
grand-parents, a descendant of all. But her 
nature was essentially English. Her rare beauty 
of form and feature is seldom found united with 
brilliancy of complexion, as it was in her, save in 
the patrician daughters of our own land : and the 
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retiring, modest sweetness of her manners, their 
graceful self-possession, were English to the 
core. A stranger could have taken her to belong 
to no other country, and her perfect knowledge 
of the language, the absence of all foreign accent, 
would contribute to the delusion. She had been 
familiar with it from her infancy: Madame de 
Castella, speaking it herself as a native, took 
care of that. She had placed English nurses 
about her children ; and subsequently an English 
governess, a lady of good birth and breeding but 
fallen fortunes, had taken charge of them until 
Maria de Castella's death. It was from this lady 
that Adeline especially learnt to appreciate and 
love the English character ; insensibly to herself, 
her own was formed after the model. In short, 
Adeline de Castella, in spite of her name and her 
mixed birth, was an English girl. 

A month or two rolled away. Adeline de 
Castella paid an occasional visit to her old school- 
fellows at Madame de Nino's; but her time was 
taken up with a continuous scene of gaiety and 
visiting. Balls, theatre, soirees — never was she 
in bed before two or three o'clock in the morning, 
and sometimes it was later than that. Madame 
de Castella, still a young woman in every sense 
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of the word, liTed but in the world. The school- 
girls noticed that Adeline wore a pale, wearied 
look, and one afternoon that she came in, she 
coughed frightfully. 

"That's like a consumptive cough!" exclaimed 
Rose, with her usual want of consideration. 

" I hare coughed a great deal lately/* observed 
Adeline ; " and the coming in from the cold air 
to the atmosphere of your stifling stove, has set 
me on now." 

Nobody, however, thought anything serious of 
the cough, or the weariness. But that time was 
to come. 

It was Ash- Wednesday : and Mary Carr was 
invited to spend the day at Signor de Castella's. 
Madame de Castella had given a fancy-dress ball 
the previous Monday night, Lundi gras. Rose 
and Mary had been invited to it, but Madame de 
Nino refused the invitation for them, point-blank, 
which nearly drove Rose wild with exasperation. 
After church, one of the servants attended Miss 
Carr to Madame*de Castella's — for I suppose you 
know that in France a young lady, that is, an 
unmarried one, never goes out alone. 

The house seemed to be in some extraordinary 
commotion. Servants ran hither and thithe r 
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with a look of consternation on their faces, and 
Madame de Castella, when Mary reached her 
presence, was walking about in her dressing- 
gown, sobbing hysterically, her breakfast cold 
and untouched at her side, and her maid, Su- 
sanne, standing by her. 

"What is the matter ?" cried Mary, in 
terror. 

" Oh, it is dreadful ! " ejaculated Susanne, by 
way of answer. "Unhappy Mademoiselle Ade- 
line ! " 

involuntarily the thoughts of Mary Carr flew 
back to a night in the previous autumn, when 
the disappearance of Rose Darling caused a scene 
of similar confusion and excitement to the one 

she was witnessing now. " Could the like 

Oh, shame upon her ! " she mentally exclaimed, 
" for associating such ideas with Adeline de Cas- 
tella ! " She spoke up, and conjured them to 
tell her what was amiss with Adeline. 

" She is dying ! " shrieked Madame de Cas- 
tella. " My darling child ! my only child ! She 
is dying, and I am the cause. Heaven forgive 
me!" 

" Oh, Susanne ! " exclaimed Miss Carr, turning 
to the maid, " what is it all ? " 
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Susanne and Madame explained between them, 
both weeping, the latter violently. 

They were engaged, on the previous night, 
Mardi gras, to " assist " at the crowning ball of 
the Carnival ; but when it became time to dress, 
Adeline felt so ill and weary that she gave up the 
task in despair. Madame de Castella urged her 
to exert herself and shake the illness off, but the 
Signor interfered, and said Adeline had better go 
to bed. And to bed she went, at nine o'clock. 
Madame departed at ten for the ball, but came 
home before twelve, anxious probably about Ade- 
line. She went into the latter's bedroom, and 
found her coughing violently: worse still, she 
found her in a profuse perspiration, wringing wet 
with it, from head to foot. Terror-stricken, the 
unhappy lady asked the cause, but Adeline could 
say nothing, knew nothing, beyond the fact that 
that killing cough and those profuse perspirations 
were a nightly occurrence. No wonder her 
waking hours were characterised by depression 
and lassitude : no wonder she was pale and weary. 

" But this cough — this cough " — hesitated the 
unhappy mother, not daring to give vent to her 
fears, « you do not cough much, Adeline, in the 
day." 
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" But incessantly at night, mother, as you hear 
me now." 

Panic-stricken, conscience-stricken, the careless 
woman rushed from the chamber. The household 
was alarmed, and the medical attendant sent for. 
He came at once, aroused out of his slumbers. 

He thought consumption had set its seal upon 
Adeline. The seeds of it were, no doubt, in- 
herent in her constitution, though hitherto unsus- 
pected, and the gay scenes she had indulged in, 
that winter, had brought them forth : the expo- 
sures to the night air, to heat and cold, the thin 
dresses, the fatigue, and the broken rest. He did 
not say she would not be restored to health ; but 
he wished for a consultation. 

So, when the early hours gave place to day, the 
faculty were called together, both French and 
English. They said just what the family doctor 
had said, and no more. 

"I suppose I may not ask to see Adeline," 
said Mary Carr, when she had learnt these par- 
ticulars. 

" Not for the world," interposed the lady's 
maid. " Perfect quiet is ordered. Mademoiselle 
has now got a blister to her chest, and a sick- 
nurse is with her." 
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But, just then, Louise, Adeline's maid, came 
into the room, with her young lady's love to Miss 
Carr, and an inquiry why she was so long going 
up to see her. 

« There ! " sobbed Madame de Castella, " they 
have told her you are here. Just go to her 
for five minutes. I rely upon you not to stay 
longer." 

" And pray don't let her talk, mademoiselle," 
added Susanne. 

So Mary Carr followed Louise into Adeline's 
room, and went on tiptoe to her bedside. The 
tears came into her eyes when she saw her lying 
there, so pale and wan. 

" So their fears have infected you, Mary ! " 
was her salutation, as she looked up from the 
pillow, and smiled. " Is is not a ridiculoua piece 
of business altogether ? As if no one ever had a 
cough before! Do you know we had half-a- 
dozen doctors here to-day ? " 

"Susanne said there had been a consulta- 
tion." 

a Yes, I could scarcely help laughing. I told 
them all it was very ridiculous : that beyond the 
cough, which is nothing, and a little fatigue from 
the pain in my side, I was no more ill than they 
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were. Dr. Dorre said it was his opinion also, and 
that I should outlive them all yet." 

" I hope and trust you will, Adeline ! Is that 
the nurse ? " 

"A sick-nurse they have sent in. She is 
English, and accustomed to the disease. Her 
name's Brayford. You know consumption is 
common enough in your island." 

Mary Carr thought then — thinks still — that it 
was a grievous error their suffering Adeline to 
know what was the nature of the disease they 
dreaded. It was Madame de Castella who be- 
trayed it, in her grief and excitement. 

" There is so much more fuss being made than 
is necessary," resumed Adeline. " They have put 
a blister on my chest, and I am to lie in bed, and 
live upon slops. I hate slops. 

" Is your appetite good ? " asked Mary. 

" I have not any appetite," was Adeline's reply* 
" But in illness we fancy many things, and Louise 
would have brought me up anything I asked for. 
There 's no chance of it, with this nurse here* 
She seems tiresomely particular, and determined 
to obey orders to the letter. I asked her, just 
before you came in, for some wine-and- water. I 
almost prayed to her for it, I was so painfully 
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thirsty. I could have coveted that three-sous 
beer some of the English girls at school are so 
fond of." 

" Did she let you have it ? " 

" No. She told me she would not give me a 
drop of wine if I paid her for it in gold. I cried 
over it, I was so disappointed and thirsty ; and, 
what with the flurry and excitement there has 
been all the morning, and, — papa and mamma's 
anxiety, my spirits were low, and I actually cried. 
But she would not give it me. She brought me 
some toast-and-water, and said she was going to 
make me something nice, better than wine. 
There she is, coddling at it over the fire — very 
nice I dare say it is ! " 

" Never mind, dearest Adeline," interrupted 
Miss Carr. " Do all they wish, and take what 
they order you, so as to get well again." 

"Yes, I mean to do so. Nurse will not find 
me a rebellious patient. Mary ! " she broke off, 
bursting into a flood of most distressing tears, 
" do you think I am indeed in danger ? Do you 
see such a change in me? " 

" No, no ; no, Adeline ! " was the impressive 
answer. " You are fatigued with late hours, and 
have taken cold. Nothing more." 
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" I should not grieve for myself; not so much; 
though it would be a trial to part thus early with 
life, when all seems so bright/' she sobbed. " But 
the distress of my dear father and mother — you 
do not know how great it is. Papa has been shut 
up ever since in his cabinet, and mamma is like 
one bereft of reason." 

Mrs. Brayford came forward, and whispered 
Miss Carr to take her leave. This excitement 
was bad for Mademoiselle; de Castella. 

" Farewell, dearest Adeline ! I shall soon 
come to see you again. I know I shall find you 
better." 

She was half-way across the room when Adeline 
called to her. The nurse, who was again leaning 
over her saucepan, looked up, a remonstrance in 
her eye if not on her tongue, but Miss Carr 
returned. 

"Mary," she whispered, "go in to mamma, 
assure her, convince her, that I am not so ill as 
she fears : that it is her love for me which has 
magnified the danger." 

" Oh, it 's nothing/' cried Rose Darling, slight- 
ingly, when Miss Carr carried the tale of Adeline's 
illness back to school. " She will soon be well." 

" Or die," said Mary Carr. 
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" Die ! You are as absurd as the French doc- 
tors, Mary. As if people died of a little night 
visiting ! I wish they would let me run the 
risk!" 

" If you had seen the house to-day, and Madame 
deCastella " 

"I am glad I did not/' interrupted Rose; 
" such scenes are not to my taste. And nothing 
at all to judge by. The French are always in the 
extremes — ecstasies or despair. So much the 
better for them. They feel the less." 

" That is a harsh remark, if intended to apply 
to Madame de Castella," observed Miss Carr. 
" More bitter grief I never care to witness." 

" No doubt. As bitter as it is in her nature to 
feel; and shown as the French always do show 
it, in ravings and hysterics. But I can tell you 
one thing, Mary Carr, that the only grief to be 
feared, that which eats into the heart, and tells 
upon it, is borne in silence ! " 

What a remark from Rose Darling ! 



CHAPTER V. 

BETROTHED. 

Adeline de Castella grew gradually better ; 
nay, apparently quite well. But the cold winds 
and frosts of winter continued that year very late, 
even to the end of April, and for all that period 
she was kept a close prisoner to the house. The 
medical men recommended that she should spend 
the following winter in a warmer climate. It 
was therefore decided that the summer should be 
passed at the Ch&teau de Beaufoy, as had been 
previously agreed upon, and, with the autumn, 
they would go south. 

A new rumour reached the school-girls — that 
Adeline was about to be married. It was brought 
by Madeleine de Gassicourt, and her friends were 
intimate with the Castellas. 

That was a singular year, so far as weather 
went. Frost and snow, drizzly rain, bleak and 
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biting winds, alternated with each other to the 
beginning of May : there had been no spring ; 
but, with that month, May, there came in summer. 
It was hotter than it often is in July. And this 
hot weather lasted for several months. 

It was the second day of this premature sum- 
mer, and the usual Thursday holiday at Madame 
de Nino's. The girls were in the inner court, 
scarcely knowing whether to be pleased with the 
heat on the score of its novelty, or to grumble at 
its inconvenience, for they were, most of them, 
still in winter attire ; and Rose was in a furious 
state of indignation, and ready to quarrel with 
everybody, because she had not been fetched out, 
when the roll of carriage-wheels was heard, and 
the girls peeped through a slit in the great wooden 
door so as to get a glimpse of the gate of the outer 
court-yard. 

" Who is it ? " cried those behind. 

" What's the use of asking yet ? " retorted 
Rose. " There's part of the panel of a carriage 
to be seen, and that's all." 

" What's the colour, Madeleine de Gassi- 
court?" 

" I — I can't distinguish," answered Madeleine. 
" Something dark." 
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"You never can distinguish colours, or car- 
riages either. If Rose had not said, you could 
not have seen whether it was a carriage or a 
wheelbarrow. Very considerate of you, to take 
up the place of those who can see." 

" The colour's dark blue," said Rose. " Stop a 
hit. There goes Squire Daw with the key of the 
gate." 

" Dark blue," mused Madeleine, who had drawn 
silently away, for she was most sensitive to any 
remark on her defective sight, " the Castella car- 
riage is dark blue. Can you see the livery ? " 

" Now stupid ! " retorted Rose, " what should 
bring that carriage here ? I question if it has 
been so much as looked at since she was ill. The 
Singletons' carriage is blue, and Lottie said she 
would fetch me if the archdeacon " 

Eose stopped short. Julie had opened the gate, 
and, springing down the steps of the carriage, 
came Adeline de Castella, followed by her mother. 
A shout of delight rose from the girls, and, brav- 
ing the astonished indignation of mesdemoiselles 
the teachers, excited fingers pushed back the great 
lock, and a group burst into the outer court-yard. 
Adeline ran towards them, as delighted as they 
were. Madame de Castella, with an amused laugh 
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and a pleasant word, passed on to the apartments 
of Madame de Nino, and Mademoiselle Hen- 
riette ordered forth Julie, and had the door 
double-locked. 

Adeline looked infinitely beautiful : for though 
the face had little more colour in it than there ia 
in Parian marble, the features retained all their 
exquisite contour, the flowing hair its silky waves, 
the dark-brown, lustrous eyes their sweet and sad 
expression. In the midst of Adeline de Castella's 
brilliant loveliness, there was, and always had been, 
a peculiar expression of sadness pervading her coun- 
tenance. It never failed to strike on the notice of the 
beholder, investing such a face as hers with a sin- 
gular interest, but it is more than usually observ- 
able since her illness. Was it that the unearthly 
part of her, the spirit, conscious of and mourning 
what was in store for her, cast its shadow upon 
her features ? The girls crowded round silently 
to look at Adeline's teeth, for one day, during the 
time she lay ill, Charlotte Singleton had said that 
the transparent teeth of Adeline de Castella were 
an indication of a consumptive tendency, and the 
girls could not agree amongst themselves whether 
they were so very transparent. 

" So I have come to see you at last," began 
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Adeline, as she sat down with* her two friends, 
Rose and Mary, on the bench outside the school* 
room windows. " What hot weather has come in 
all at once 1 " 

" Adeline, how long your illness has been ! We 
heard you were going to Nice." 

" Not until autumn. And I don't know,whether 
it will be Nice." 

" There's Julie ! " burst out Rose, springing up. 
" Julie, who's fetched ? » 

"Pas vous, mademoiselle," answered the ser- 
vant, laughing at Rose's anxiety. 

" Ah bah ! Adeline, we have heard something 
else." 

"What?" 

" Why news, about you. Shall I tell it ? " 

"At a seasonable opportunity," replied Ade- 
line. "Look at these ears round us, all 
listening." 

" Va-t-en ! va-t-en ! " cried Rose, rising, and 
buffeting the girls, all younger than herself, so 
sharply that a commotion ensued. 

"Qu'est-ce que c'est?" called out Mam'selle 
Fifine. 

" Ces filles, diables qu'elles sont ! " responded 
Rose, never very particular in what she said to the 
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teachers. "Mademoiselle de Castella ne peut pas 
dire un mot. Qu'elles s'en aillent d'ici ! " 

Mam'selle Pifine called off the young ladies, 
and Rose dashed at once into her subject. 

"Adeline, we hear you are going to be mar- 
ried. Is it true ? " 

" I believe it is," she answered, a faint blush 
upon her face, and a careless smile. 

"Is he handsome?" questioned Rose. Of 
course the first thought that would arise to her. 
" I have never seen him." 
" Oh, Adeline ! " uttered Mary Carr, involun- 
tarily, whilst Rose stared with unqualified amaze- 
ment. 

"Not yet. He comes from Paris this week to 
pay us a visit." 
"Who is he?" 

" The Baron de la Chasse. Do you recollect 
seeing, on my ball night, an old gentleman who 
remained most of the evening by the side of 
papa?" 

" Yes. Well ? " answered Rose, impatiently. 
" It seems he made overtures then to papa for 

my hand, though I did not know it, and " 

" It is a sin, an unholy thing, to sacrifice you 
to an old man ! " interrupted Mary Carr, starting 
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up in her sharp disappointment. "Why, his 
sands of life must be well-nigh run ! " 

" A moment, Mary," rejoined Adeline, calmly 
laying her hand upon Miss Carr's arm : " who is 
hasty now ? That old man's sands are run. He 
died soon after he had played his part in that festal 
night, which he had come down from Paris pur- 
posely to join in. He and papa were old and 
very dear friends, closer friends it would not be 
possible to conceive, though there was a difference 
of twenty years in their ages. His nephew 
inherits his fortune and title, and it is for him 
they destine me." 

" How old is he ? " inquired Rose. 

" I never asked," said Adeline. " Mamma says 
he is good-looking. It appears that this scheme 
of uniting the families has been a project of years, 
though they never told me. Had my sister lived, 
the honour was to have fallen to her." 

"I hope you will be happy," observed Miss 
Carr. 

"Thank you, Mary. But you speak with 
hesitation." 

" Not as to the wish. The hope might be more 
assured if you already knew, and loved, him who 
is to be your husband. It is a great hazard, the 
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promising to marry one whom we have never 
seen." 

"It is the way these things are managed in 
Prance," said Adeline. 

" And the cause that such doubtful felicity con- 
descends to alight on a French menage" broke 
forth Rose, who had been temporarily dumb. 
" The wives make it out in their intrigues though. 
It is a dangerous game, Adeline. Take care" 

"I hope you do not consider it necessary to 
warn me against such danger," exclaimed Adeline, 
the crimson flying to her cheeks. 

" No ; for you have not a particle of the French 
nature about you," fearlessly returned Rose. " To 
you, strong in rectitude of principle, in refine- 
ment of feeling, it can bring only suffering — a 
yearning after what must never be." 
\ "Englishwomen do not always marry where 
they love," mused Adeline. 

" Seldom or never," answered Rose. " With 
them the passion is generally over. They go more 
into society, have opportunities of mixing freely, 
as girls, with the other sex, which you have not, 
and so the years pass by, and by the time their 
marriage comes, the heart is at rest; its life has 
left it." 
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" Then their marriage, even by your own show- 
ing, seems to be much on a par with what mine 
will be." 

" Their marriage is, Adeline, but their love is 
over, yours has to come. There lies the difficulty : 
and the danger." 

" Where did you get all these wise ideas from? " 
inquired Adeline, much amused. 

" Fm not an idiot," was Rose's answer. 
"And I am apt to speak freely when I feel 
disappointed. I thought you would be sure 
to marry an Englishman. You have often 
said so, and you admire the English so much 
more than you do the French. You remember 
that handsome Englishman, of French mari- 
gold memory ? I set it down in my mind 
that your destiny and his were to be linked 
together." 

" You have set many things down in your mind, 
Rose, that never had place out of it," retorted 
Adeline, with a merry laugh. " I have not seen 
him since that night, and probably never shall see 
him again." 

" Mademoiselle Rose Darling," exclaimed Clo- 
tilde, putting her head out at the schoolroom 
window. 
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" Oh the joy ! " cried Rose, as she flew away. 
" I know it's the Singletons." 

Rose came out again with her things on, looking 
glum. It was only old Miss Maxwell who had 
come for her. 

* You must promise one thing, Adeline," she 
said: "that you will give us an opportunity of 
seeing your future husband." 

" Very well," acquiesced Adeline. " A pleasant 
evening to you, Rose." 

" A dull one, you mean, with deaf Sir Sandy 
and his sister. I counted upon going to the 
Singletons." 

The Baron de la Chasse arrived from Paris, and 
was betrothed to Adeline de Castella. A small 
circle of friends were invited to meet him on the 
evening of the betrothment, and Adeline did not 
forget her promise to Rose and Mary Carr. 

A man of thirty years, of middle height, and 
compact, well-made figure; pleasing features, 
regular in their contour; auburn hair, curly and 
luxuriant by nature, but sheared off to bristles ; 
yellow whiskers, likewise sheared, and a great 
fierce yellow moustache with curled-round corners. 
Somehow Rose, when Adeline said he was good- 
looking, had pictured to herself a tall, handsome 
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man : she caught sight of the cropped hair and 
the moustache, and went through the introduction 
with her handkerchief to her mouth, splitting 
with laughter. Yet there was no mistaking the 
baron for anything but a gentleman and a high- 
bred man. 

" Mary ! " whispered Rose, when she found the 
opportunity, " what a sacrifice for Adeline ! " 

" How do you mean ? Domestic happiness does 
not lie in looks. And if it did, the baron's are 
not so bad." 

" But look at his sheared hair, and those fright- 
ful moustaches ! Why does he not cut the ends 
off, and die them brown ?" 

" Perhaps he is afraid of their turning into 
green — if he has read 'Ten Thousand a Year.' " 

"Oh, Adeline! Adeline! I wonder if she is 
really betrothed to him ? " 

" That's a superfluous wonder of yours, Rose/' 
said Mary Carr. " The white wreath is on her 
head, and the betrothal ring on her finger." 

"If a shaven goat — and that's what he is — put 
the ring upon mine, I should look out for some- 
body else to take it off again, retorted Rose. 
"Dear Adeline!" she continued, as the latter 
advanced, " let me see your ring." 
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Adeline drew off her glove and lier ring 
together. 

"You should not have taken it from your 
finger/* remarked Mary Carr. " We hold a super- 
stition in Holland — some do — that a betrothal 
ring, once removed from the finger, will never be 
exchanged for a nuptial one. 1 * 

" Sheer nonsense, like most other supersti- 
tions/* said Adeline ; and her perfect indifference 
of manner proved that no love had entered into 
her betrothal — as, indeed, how should it ? " 

" What had you both to do ? " 

" Only sign some writings, and then he placed 
the ring on my finger. Nothing more." 

" Except a sealing kiss/* said Rose, saucily. 

The colour stole over Adeline's face. Even her 
fair open brow, as it met the chaplet of white 
roses, became flushed. 

" Who but you, Rose, would dream of these vul- 
gar familiarities?" she remonstrated. " Amongst 
the French, they would be looked upon as the 
very essence of bad taste/' 

" Taste ! " ejaculated Rose, contemptuously. 
"If you loved, you would know better. Wait 
until you do, Adeline, and then remember my 
words — and yours. It does not require much 
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time for love to grow, if it will grow at all," she 
continued, in that half-abstracted manner which 
was now frequent with her — as if she were 
communing with herself, rather than talking to 
another. 

"Probably not," remarked Adeline, with in- 
difference. " But even you, Rose, susceptible as 
you are known to be, will scarcely admit that a 
few hours are sufficient to call it forth." 

"Nor a twelvemouth either, situated as you 
and he are," replied Rose, vehemently. "The 
very fact of being expected and required to love 
in any given quarter, must act as a sure pre- 
ventative." 

And, generally speaking, Rose was right. 

"Adeline," hesitated Mary Carr — it was a 
delicate point to enter upon — " do you really like 
the idea of this union? " 

" Yes, I think so," she answered. " We must 
marry some time, and papa speaks highly of 
M. de la Chasse." 

" You fell into it without objection ? " 

"Of course. What objection was there to 
make ? I did not know enough of the baron to 
like or dislike him. And it is a very suitable 
match." 
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M. de la Chasse drew up, and entered into 
conversation with them. He appeared a sensible, 
agreeable man, at home in all the polite and 
literary topics of the day. In his manner towards 
Adeline, though never losing the ceremonious 
politeness of a Frenchman, there was a degree of 
gallantry (I don't know any better word: the 
French would say empressement) not unpleasing 
to witness, and, Rose thought, he had a large 
share of vanity. But where you would see one of 
his nation superior, you might see ninety-nine 
worse. 

" It may be a happy marriage after all, Rose," 
observed Miss Carr, when they were once more 
alone. 

" Possibly. If she can only induce him to let 
his hair grow, and to part with those yellow 
tails." 

"Be serious if you can," reproved Mary 
Carr. " He seems to be in a fair way to love 
Adeline." 

"He admires Adeline," dissented Rose, "is 
proud of her, and no doubt excessively gratified 
that so charming a girl should fall to his lot with- 
out any trouble on his part. But if you come to 
speak of love, it sets one wondering how much of 
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that enters into the composition of a French 
husband." 

Adeline was suddenly called to by her mother, 
and desired to sing a duet with the baron, whose 
reputation for musical talent had preceded him. 
But she grew timid at the request, and de- 
clined it. Her nature, modest, retiring, and 
extremely sensitive, shrank from thus standing 
publicly up in that room to sing with one, whom 
she had just promised to look upon as her future 
husband. Her ostensible excuse was that she 
had not sung since her illness, and she asked 
Rose to take her place. 

Rose moved forward, nothing loth. Singing 
was the chief thing she excelled in, next to flirta- 
tion. Adeline sat down by Mary Carr, and 
whispered of old merry times, old schoolfellows, 
old associations. 

No shadow, or doubt of the future, appeared 
that night to sit upon the spirit of Adeline de 
Castella. There was a radiant look in her counte- 
nance, rarely seen ; hiding, for the moment, that 
touching expression of sorrow and sadness, so 
natural to it. As the betrothed of a few hours, 
in a few months to be a wife, she was the wor- 
shipped idol of those around her, and this called 
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forth what latent vanity there was in her hearty 
and she was happy. .She could but think it a 
fine thing to be an engaged girl. All do. Why 
should Adeline de Castella be an exception ? 

How little did she know, or think, or suspect,, 
the true nature of the contract she had that day 
made in her blindness ! — what it involved, what 
it was to bring forth for her ! 

The Chateau de Beaufoy, formerly belonging 
to the Chevalier de Beaufoy, was now the pro- 
perty and residence of his widow. She was of 
English birth, as you have heard. Of her two 
children, the younger was the wife of Signor de 
Castella ; the other, Agnes de Beaufoy, a maiden 
lady, had never left her. The property was situ- 
ated near to Odesque, a small town some leagues 
from Belleport, on the Paris line of railroad. 

The Castellas departed for the ch&teau on their 
promised summer's visit. Mary Carr accom- 
panied them at the pressing invitation of Adeline. 
But Madame de Nino would only, grant her leave 
for a week. 

Adeline de Castella had represented the chateau 
in glowing colours ; which caused Mary Carr to be 
surprised, not to say disappointed, when she saw it. 
A long; straight, staring, whitish-grey building,. 
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all windows and chimneys, with a primly-laid out 
garden stretched before it, flat and formal. Precise 
flower-beds, square, oval, round; round, square, 
oval; and long paths, straight and narrow; just 
as it is the pride of French chateau-gardens to be. 
The principal entrance to the house was gained by a 
high, broad flight of steps, on either side of which 
was a gigantic lion, grinning its fierce teeth at 
all visitors. And these lions, which were not 
alive, but carved out of stone, and the steps, 
were the only relief given to the bare, naked 
aspect of the edifice. Before the house were two 
fountains, the carriage approach running between 
them. Each was surrounded by eight smaller 
lions, with another giant of the same species 
spouting up water from its mouth. Very ugly 
and devoid of taste it all looked to Mary Carr. 
But on the western side of the chateau improve- 
ments were visible. A stone terrace, or colon- 
nade, wide, and supported by pillars, with a flight 
of steps at each end and in the middle, rose 
before its windows, and lovely pleasure-grounds 
extended out to the far distance. A verdant, 
undulating lawn ; fragrant shrubs ; retired walks, 
where the trees met overhead; sheltered banks, 
grateful to recline upon in the noonday sun; a 
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winding shrubbery; a transparent lake: all of 
their kind charming. For all this, Beaufoy was 
indebted to the taste of its English mistress. 
In the neighbourhood, within easy drives, were 
located other ch&teaux, forming a pleasant little 
society. The nearest house was but half a mile dis- 
tant, and the reader is requested to take especial 
notice of it, since he will sometimes go there. It 
was not a ch&teau, not half large enough for one, 
and Beaufoy, with its English ideas, had christened 
it "The Lodge." It was a compact little abode, 
belonging to the Count d'Estival, an intimate 
friend of the Beaufoy family. This M. d'Estival 
was 'gifted by nature with an extraordinary love 
for painting and the fine arts. He had built a 
room to the lodge expressly for the reception of 
pictures, had travelled much, and was continually 
adding to the collection. While other people 
spent their money in society and display, he spent 
his (and he had plenty of it) in paintings. Mary 
Carr was a connection of his : her eldest brother, 
an English clergyman, dead now, had married his 
niece, Emma d'Estival. You have heard of these 
Carrs before, in a recent work : of their birth and 
residence in Holland ; of the singular romance 
attending the early history of their father and 
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mother ; of the remarkable action at law in Wes- 
terbury, by which their rights were established. 
You'll not hear more of them in this, for I don't 
suppose you like rtchauffies more than I do. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TAKING A PORTRAIT. 

Madame de Beaufoy, nee Maria Goldingham, 
was a genial old lady, stout and somewhat help- 
less. Her daughter Agnes, with her grey hair 
and her fifty years, looked nearly double the 
age of Madame de Castella — she was some ten 
years older. They were not in the least alike, 
these sisters, the elder one was plain, large- 
featured, eyes and complexion alike pale ; 
Madame de Castella was a slight, small, deli- 
cate-featured woman, with rich brown eyes, and 
a bright rose-colour on her cheeks. To Mary 
Carres surprise — for Adeline had never mentioned 
it — she saw that Miss de Beaufoy was lame. It 
was the result of an accident in infancy. 

On the morning following their arrival at 
Beaufoy, Adeline asked her grandmother if she 
knew whether M. d'Estival was at the lodge, and 
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was answered in the negative. He had come 
down from Paris with visitors, it was said ; but 
had gone away again almost immediately, the old 
lady thought to Holland. 

" So much the better," remarked Adeline, "we 
can go as often as we like to his picture-gallery. 
You are fond of paintings, Mary ; you will have 
a great treat, and you have a sort of right there. 
Suppose we go now ? " 

" Now ? " said Madame de Castella. " It is so 
hot ! " 

"It will be hotter later in the day," said 
Adeline. " Do come with us, mamma." 

Somewhat unwillingly, Madame de Castella 
called for her scarf and bonnet to accompany 
them, casting many dubious glances at the cloud- 
less sky and blazing sun. They took their way 
through the shrubbery ; it was the longest road, 
but the most shady. And whilst they are walk- 
ing, let us take a look at this said painting-room 

It bore an indescribable appearance, partaking 
partly of the character and confusion of an artist's 
studio, partly of a gorgeous picture-gallery. The 
apartment was very long in proportion to its 
width, and was lighted by high windows, fur- 
nished with those green blinds, or shades, which 
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enable artists to procure the particular light they 
may require. The room opened by means of 
glass doors upon a lovely pleasure-ground, but 
there were shutters and tapestry to draw before 
these doors at will, so that no light need enter by 
them. Opposite, at the other end of the room, 
a smaller door connected it with the house. 

That same morning, about seven o'clock, there 
stood in this apartment a young man arranging 
French chalks, crayons, painting-brushes, and 
colours, which lay about in disorder, just as they 
had been last used. A tall, pointed easel stood 
a few feet from the wall, near it a stand with its 
colour-box and palettes. There were classical 
vases scattered about; plaster-casts from the 
best models; statues and busts of porphyry, 
and carved from the marbles of Lydia and 
Pentelicus. The sculptured head of a warrior; 
a group of gladiators ; a Niobe, in its weeping 
sorrow, s and the Apollo Belvedere ; bas-reliefs, 
copied from the statue of the Discobolon, and 
other studies from the antique. There was 
beauty in all its aspects, but no deformity, no 
detached limbs or misshapen forms: as if the 
collector cared not to excite unpleasing thoughts. 
On the walls hung copies from, and chefs d'ceuvre 
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of, the masters of many lands : Michael Angelo, 
Salvator Rosa, Rembrandt ; groups by Raphael ; 
beautiful angels of Guido; Carlo Dolce, Titian, 
all were represented there, with Leonardo da 
Vinci, the highly-gifted and unhappy. Of the 
Spanish school there were but few specimens, 
Velasquez, Murillo, and one after Zurbarban; 
and less of the French, Nicholas Poussin, Le 
Brun, and Watteau; but there were several of 
the Flemish and Dutch masters, copies and 
originals, Van Dyck, Ruysdael, and William 
Van de Welde, and the brothers Abraham and 
Isaac Ostade. 

The gentleman finished his preparations, ar- 
ranged his palettes, rolled the stand nearer, and 
sat down before his easel. But, ere he began his 
task, he glanced up at the window nearest him, 
and, rising, stood upon a chair, and pulled the 
green shade lower down to regulate the light. 
Then he began to work, now whistling a scrap of 
a popular melody, now humming a few bars, and 
then bursting out, in a voice of the deepest 
melody, with a full verse. He was copying a 
portrait by Velasquez, and had made consider- 
able progress towards its completion. It was a 
lovely female head, supposed to be a representa- 
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bear on with this monotony ? " he said, half 
aloud, as he watched unconsciously the flicker- 
ing sunlight upon the lawn. " A few months of 
this inexpensive life, and I shall see my way out 
of embarrassment more clearly than I do now. 
I will not be indebted to Isaac for my deliverance 
— no, I won't ; and if there were only some break 
in the life here — some relief — if d'Estival himself 
were but back " 

The door at the opposite end of the room 
opened, and a portly, pleasant-looking woman, 
who might be the mistress of the house in her 
plain morning costume, or its respectable house- 
keeper, looked in, and told Mr. St. John his 
breakfast was served. 

"Thank you, Madame Baret," he said, not in 
the least sorry to hear it. And as he followed 
her from the room, in all the alacrity of hunger, 
he did not observe that his pocket-handkerchief 
fell to the ground. 

It was about this time that the party from 
Beaufoy reached the Lodge, Madame de Castella 
grumbling dreadfully. She had borne the heat 
pretty patiently through the shaded shrubbery, 
but in the open ground, and in that brazen corn- 
field, which had not so much as a hedge, or a 
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green blade of grass on which to rest the dazzled 
eye, it had been intensely felt. A shocking state 
her complexion would be in! She could feel 
incipient blisters on it already. 

"Dear mamma, it is not so bad as that," 
laughed Adeline, "it is only a little red. Let 
us go in by the gate at once to the painting- 
room ! Madame Baret will keep us talking for 
an hour, especially when she gets to know who 
Mary is." 

"I am too hot to look at paintings," querulously 
returned Madame de Castella. "You may go to 
the painting-room, but I shall seek Madame 
Baret, and get a draught of milk. I never was 
so hot in my life." She went on to the hpuse as 
she spoke. Adeline and Mary passed through 
the little gate of the secluded garden, and sat 
down in the painting-room. 

Oh, how delightful it was there ! how de- 
lightful ! They had come in from the broad 
glare, the sultry heat of mid-day, to that shady 
place ; the eye, fatigued with the dazzling light, 
had found a rest ; the fields outside looked burnt 
up and brown, but here the grass was fresh and 
green ; the cool, sparkling waters of the fountain 
were playing in mid-air, and those lovely beds of 
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At that moment the inner door opened, and 
Mr. St. John entered. Mary Carr started with 
surprise, for she had not observed that any door 
was there. Mr. St. John also stood, momentarily 
transfixed, wondering, no doubt, who they were 
and how they got there, like the flies in amber. 
He at once apologised for having so unceremo- 
niously entered the room, not being aware that it 
was occupied. 

" The apology is due from us, Mr. St. John/' 
interrupted Adeline. "You do not recollect me?" 
she continued, seeing his surprised look at her 
mention of his name. 

Was it likely? He had seen her but once, 
months before, in her brilliant ball-dress; now 
she was in morning attire, and her face shaded by 
a bonnet. 

ts It seems my fate to be in unlawful possession 
of your property," continued Adeline, holding out. 
the handkerchief. " The first time we met, I de- 
prived you of a flower, and now " 

"My dear Mademoiselle de Castella ! " he in- 
terrupted, his features lighting up with pleasure 
as he took both her hands. " Pray pardon me. 
Do not think I had forgotten you; but indeed 
you were almost the last person I could have ex- 
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pected to meet here." True. That there was 
such a place as Beaufoy near he knew, but not 
that the Castellas were in any way connected 
with it. 

"Are you staying here? " asked Adeline. 
"Yes." And he explained how it happened 
that he was. He had met the Count d'Estival 
(whom he had known previously) in Paris this 
spring, and had accepted an invitation to accom- 
pany him home. Soon after their arrival the 
count had received a summons to Holland on 
family business, and he had made St. John pro- 
mise to await his return. 

" This young lady is a connection of M. d'Esti- 
val's/' said Adeline. " You have heard of the 
Carrs of Holland — of Rotterdam?" 

Mr. St. John smiled. "The Carrs of Holland 
are renowned people in my county. Westerbury 
boasts of its famous trial still." 

"And you know, then, that the Reverend 
Robert Carr married Emma d'Estival," con- 
tinued Adeline. "This is Mary Carr, his only 
sister." 

A saddened light came into Frederick St. 
John's eyes as he took her hands in greeting. 
The reminiscences brought all palpably to his 
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mind one who had been very dear to him — the 
dead college boy. 

Madame de CasteUa entered the room, and they 
all seemed at home with each other in no time. 
Mr. St. John went round the walls with them, 
pointing out the beauties and merits of the paint- 
ings, though the Castellas had seen them before. 

" I perceive you are an artist," observed 
Madame de CasteUa, looking at the painting on 
the easel. 

" I have only the talents of an amateur, greatly 
as I love the art, much as I have practised it. If 
I ever wish myself other than what I am, it is 
that I could be one of our great painters. How 
little is known in England of Velasquez's por- 
traits ! " he exclaimed, looking lovingly on the 
original he was copying. 

"Or in France either," returned Madame de 
Castella. " Believe me, Mr. St. John, no one can 
appreciate the Spanish school of painting until 
they obtain a sight of the collections in Spain." 

ts You are quite right,'* he answered. 

" Have you been in Spain ?" 

" I believe I have been everywhere, so far as 
Europe goes, where there is a gallery of paintings 
to be seen." 
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4€ And do you like the Spanish school? " 

" Pretty well." 

" Only that ? I am sorry to hear you say so." 

" Spanish painting has a character peculiar to 
itself," resumed Mr. St. John. "At least, I have 
always thought so. The artists were not free : 
they were compelled to bend to those laws that 
restricted their pencils to delineations of religious 
subjects. Had they ;been at liberty to exercise 
their genius unfettered, they would have left more 
valuable mementos. Imagination is the very life 
and soul of painting ; curb that, and you can 
expect but little." 

"I suppose you are right," .said Madame de 
Castella. 

Madame Baret came in, and joined the party. 
She was related to the Count d'Estival. Some 
years before, her husband, who was then a small 
proprietor, risked his money in a speculation, and 
was ruined. M. d'Estival stepped in, and offered 
them an asylum with him. They accepted it, 
upon condition that they should be permitted to 
be useful. Madame became the active mistress 
and manager of the house, her husband the super- 
intendent of the land and farm. Sut though 
they did make themselves useful, both in-doors 
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and out, somewhat after the manner of upper ser- 
vants, they were gentle people still, and received 
due consideration and respect. 

"Who is that painting by?" inquired Madame 
de Castella, stopping before a group of portraits. 

" It is a copy of one of Van Dyck's," said Mr. 
St. John. " There hangs'the original. But it is 
admirably executed." 

" It is, indeed/ 1 replied Madame de Castella. 
" To my unpractised eye, it looks equal to the 
original." 

" Almost," assented Mr. St. John. " Save in 
the transparency of the skin, and there Van Dyck 
cannot be rivalled." 

" Whose is that gorgeous landscape ? " 

" An original one of Claude Lorraine's." 

"To be sure, I might have told it by the 
colouring. And that next, Mr. St. John ?" 

" One of Correggio's." 

" I don't much admire it." 

" It is cold, but faultless," was Mr. St. John's 
reply, " as Correggio's productions generally are." 

"Do you paint portraits from life, Mr. St. 
John?" 

" I have done so. And would again if I found 
a subject to my taste." 
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" What better study, for a fine old head, than 
your good hostess, here ? " rejoined Madame de 
Castella, lowering her voice. 

St. John laughed; a pleasant laugh. To Mary 
Carr's ear it seemed to imply that he did not care 
to paint old women. " Will you permit me to 
try my hand at yours ?" he said to Madame de 
Castella. 

a No, indeed, thank you," she answered. " Mine 
has already been taken three times, and JL don't 
like the fatigue of sitting." 

The silvery chimes of the antique clock on its 
pedestal told three before they took their depar- 
ture. Not half the time appeared to have 
elapsed : could it be the charm of St. John's con- 
versation that caused it to fly so rapidly, or the 
merits of the pictures ? He escorted them across 
the fields to the gate of their own shrubbery : and 
Madame de Castella invited him to visit them in 
the evening. 

At dinner, the conversation fell upon Mr. St. 
John. Madame de Castella expressed herself de- 
lighted that. so agreeable a man should be located 
near them, and laughed at her sister, Mademoi- 
selle Agnes, for not having found him out before. 
He was a thorough gentleman, a high-bred man 
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of the world, she said, and his society would help 
them to pass away the time pleasantly during M. 
de Castella's absence in Paris. Before they had 
done talking of him, St. John entered. 

He was in slight mourning, his evening attire 
very plain and quiet, but he bore about him 
always a nameless elegance. Mary Carr looked 
at him with adrniration — as did probably the rest; 
but for them she could not answer. There was a 
peculiar charm in his manner she had never seen 
in any other man's. Describe in what it lay, she 
could not, but it attracted all to him with whom 
he came in contact. His conversation was elo- 
quent and animated, but his bearing calni and 
still. Before he left, he promised M. de Castella 
to dine with them the next evening. 

In the morning, M. de Castella, Adeline, and 
Mary Carr walked over to the lodge, where they 
stayed some hours. M. de Castella, unlike his 
wife, could never be tired of looking at the paint- 
ings. The time seemed to fly. It is scarcely to 
be described how very much they had become at 
home with Mr. St. John — they were as familiar 
and dear friends. 

Something was said in a joke about his taking 
Adeline's likeness ; but these jokes grow into 
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earnest now and then. Mary Carr could hardly 
tell how it came to be decided, but decided it was 
when he came up to dinner in the evening, 
Signor and Madame de Castella were delighted at 
the idea of possessing a portrait of her, and the 
old lady was so eager, she wanted it to be begun 
off-hand. Adeline, too, was nothing loth : it was 
gratifying to her innocent and pardonable vanity. 
On the Friday morning — unlucky day I — Ade- 
line sat to Mr. St. John for the first time. Her 
father and Miss Carr were with her. Afterwards 
he again went to dine at the ch&teau : the evening 
seemed dull now that did not bring them Mr. St. 
John. Truly the acquaintance was short enough to 
say this. On the following morning early, M. de 
Castella departed for Paris, and after breakfast 
Adeline and Mary Carr proceeded to the lodge 
with Madame de Castella. The sitting was long, 
and Madame de Castella could not conceal her 
weariness. To many, the opportunity of examin- 
ing the paintings would have been pleasure suffi- 
•cient, but not to her. In point of fact, she had 
no taste for the fine arts, and after Tuesday's 
•cursory renewed view of them, the task proved 
irksome. She complained much, too, of the walk 
in the morning's heat. The truth was—and it is 
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as well to confess it — that daring these periodical 
visits to the Chateau de Beaufoy, Madame de Cas- 
tella lived in a chronic state of ennui. Young 
and good-looking still, fond of the world, the dul- 
ness of Beaufoy was as a very penance. She 
went through it willingly as a duty, she loved her 
mother: but she could not help the weariness 
telling on her spirits. 

The sitting this first morning was long and 
wearying: but for talking with Mr. St. John, 
she never could have sat through it. Their con- 
versation turned upon Rome — a frequent theme. 
Mary Carr thought that were she to remain long 
with them she should become as well acquainted 
with the Eternal City as though she had visited 
it. St. John seemed wonderfully attached to it ; 
as were the Castellas. He had a portfolio of 
drawings of it, from his own pencil : some of 
them highly-finished coloured specimens ; others 
bare sketches, to be filled up from memory ; the 
lines of genius apparent in all. The portefeuille 
was often referred to : even Madame de Castella 
had been content to look over it for a full hour. 
It was a motley collection. A sketch of the 
lovely Alban hills ; the ruins of an aqueduct ; a 
temple of Paestum ; the beauties of Tivoli ; the 
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ruins of the Caesars' palaces ; St. Peter's in its 
towering magnificence ; a view from the Appian 
Way; a drawing of the Porta San Giovanni; an 
imaginative sketch of a gorgeous palace of Rome 
in its zenith; a drawing of one of its modern 
villas; a temple of Jupiter; Sallust's garden; 
and the tomb, still so perfect, of Cecilia Metella. 
There were fanciful moonlight views of the now 
almost uninhabited hills, Paltaino, Celio, and 
Aventino. There was one masterly, gloomy 
painting of a grove of pines and cypress trees, over- 
looking a heap of ruins. Lying side by side with 
it, was one of a life-like garden, with its marble 
fountains, its colonnades, its glimpses of tinted 
flowers, its blooming orange and lemon-trees, its 
cascades and pillars, its wreathing vines, its 
polished statues, and its baths of Alexandrian 
marble; and, over all, the bright blue of an 
Italian sky, and the golden beams of an Italian 
sun. 

" Can I ask a favour of you ?" said Madame de 
Castella, addressing Madame Baret when they 
were going away. 

"As many as you like/' returned the smiling 
dame, ever good-humoured. 

"I cannot possibly endure these hot walks 
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every day until the sittings are over. When I do 
not come myself, will you kindly bear my daughter 
company while she is here, and take charge of 
her ? Louise can attend her in walking hither." 
ts With the greatest pleasure," returned Madame 
Baret. "I will take every care of her. But 
there is nothing here that can hurt Mademoiselle.'* 
"/will take care of her," interrupted St. John, 
in a low, earnest tone to Madame de Castella. 
"No harm shall come near her. I will guard 
her from all : more anxiously than if she were my 
own sister." 

Adeline partly caught the words, and blushed 
at their earnestness. It was impossible to doubt 
the young man's honourable feeling, or his wish 
to save her from all hurt, real or imaginary. 
What his exact meaning was, Mary Carr did not 
know, but some of the others, it would appear, 
were thinking of outward, visible danger. Ma- 
dame Baret had been cautioning Adeline never to 
come through the field where the savage bull was 
at grass, though it did cut off a portion of the 
road; and Madame de Castella besought her not 
to sit with the two doors open, and always to let 
her bonnet remain on for a few minutes after she 
came in, that she might grow cool before she 
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removed it. Adeline laughed, and promised obe- 
dience to all. 

Louise, the lady's maid, commenced her attend- 
ance on the Monday. She did not appear to relish 
the walk more than did her mistress, and dis- 
played an enormous crimson parapluie, which she 
held between her face and the sun. At the 
door of the painting-room, she handed the young 
ladies over to the charge of Mr. St. John and 
then left them. Madame de Castella never un- 
derstood but that Louise remained with her 
young mistress in the painting-room: does not 
understand the contrary to this day. She cer- 
tainly intended her to do so, notwithstanding her 
request to Madame Baret. But Louise was a 
most inveterate gossip, and to sit silent and re- 
strained before her superiors in the painting-room, 
gaping at its beauties, which she could not com- 
prehend, when she might be exercising her tongue 
with Madame Baret's housemaid and bonne, 
Juliette, in her sewing-chamber, or with Madame 
Baret's stout maid-of-all-work in the kitchen, was 
philosophy beyond Mademoiselle Louise. Nei- 
ther did Madame Baret always sit with Adeline. 
Her various occupations, as active mistress of the 
house, and especially of those two idle servantsi 
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frequently called her away. Nor did she give a 
thought to there being any necessity for her doing 
so : what harm was there, as she had observed, 
that could come near Adeline ? 

" How long have you been here, Mr. St. John?" 
inquired Mary Carr, as, the sitting over — sooner 
than it need have been — they strolled into the 
garden. 

" Nearly a month." 

"And will remain the summer? " 

" And winter still, probably. I don't know how 
long I may remain." 

"What motive can induce you to stay so long? 
It must be very dull here in winter." 

" I wish for retirement. Do you think I could 
have a prettier spot for that, Miss Carr? " 

" But why do you wish for retirement ? " 

He hesitated, and a sort of flush passed over his 
features. " "Well, I don't know why I should con- 
ceal the motive from you " 

" Oh, pray pardon me, Mr. St. John," she in- 
terrupted, ashamed of her own thoughtless curio- 
sity, " I spoke heedlessly." 

"I have been extravagant-— imprudent — and 
have overrun my income," explained Mr. St. John. 
(< In the world, I should only get deeper into the 
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mire, but here I am spending next to nothing. 
A little patience : it will all come right in time." 

ts What shrub do you call this, Adeline ? " in- 
quired Mary Carr, by way of changing the con- 
versation, and still smarting at the thought of her 
inquisitiveness. 

" Candleberry myrtle, in English/' replied 
Adeline. " We were staying at Bambouillet some 
years ago, and brought some suckers from the 
forest. It grows there in great abundance. 
Mamma gave some to M. d'Estival, and he planted 
them here." 

Suddenly, Mr. St. John made a motion of 
silence, and, bending stealthily towards Adeline, 
half closed his hand, and swept it quickly over the 
side of her throat. 

" What is the matter ? " she cried out in 
alarm. 

" A wasp had settled on your neck. There it 
goes/' he said, dashing it into the water of the 
fountain. " You know/' he continued, half play* 
fully, half tenderly, gazing into her face, and in- 
terrupting her efforts at thanks, "that I have 
undertaken to shield you from harm. It shall be 
my earnest care to do so, now and ever." 

"As long as you have the opportunity, I con- 
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chide you mean, Mr. St. John/' said Mary Carr, 
laughing. 

A deeper shade was on Adeline's countenance, 
but an uneasy expression shot across it. Did she 
already regret her marriage contract ? or was she 
not in danger of forgetting it altogether ? There 
was nothing to remind her of it : even the en- 
gagement-ring^ was no longer on her finger. It 
was too large for her, and quite a source of trouble 
to keep on, so she had put it into her jewel-box : 
where it lay, uncared for. 

"Mr. St. John! the wasp has stung your 
hand!" 

" Yes, he revenged himself by leaving his sting 
there. It is nothing. And, indeed, will serve as 
an excuse to Madame de Castella for my idleness 
to-day." 

"You know I leave to-morrow," said Mary, 
turning to him. " Will you send me up a bouquet 
of these beautiful flowers to take to Rose Dar- 
ling?" 

" You shall be obeyed, fair lady. How large 
will you have it ? The size — the size of Louise's 
parapluie ? " 

" Not quite. Are there any French marigolds 
out yet ? " 
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" No. Why ? Do you like the flower ? " 

st I hate it," replied Mary, with emphasis. " It 
is a senseless flower ; possessing no scent and little 
beauty. But if you send a bouquet to Rose 
Darling, it ought, by right, to abound in French 
marigolds." 

" Why should there be any connexion between 
me and a French marigold in Miss Rose Darling's 
mind?" 

" That probably you will never know, Mr. St* 
John. Certainly not from me." 

He looked puzzled, but Adeline changed the 
subject. 

With the next morning came the bouquet, Mr. 
St. John himself being the bearer. His visit had a 
twofold purport, he observed : to bid adieu to Miss 
Carr, and to walk with Adeline down to the lodge. 
He had been thinking it might be better, he said 
to Madame de Castella, that he should escort 
Adeline to and fro, until the return of M. de 
Castella. Mary Carr glanced at his countenance 
as he spoke : she saw that his words were honest ; 
that there was no hidden meaning ; that the pro- 
tection of Adeline was then the sole motive which 
actuated him. 

Ten o'clock struck as they were talking, and, 
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with the last stroke, came round the carriage 
to convey Miss Carr to Odesque, where she was 
to take the train. The week had been spent very 
happily, and she was sorry to leave the ch&teau. 
Madame de Beaufoy was a delightful old lady, 
always anxious for the comfort of those about her, 
and Aunt Agnes was a merry companion ; though 
her lameness prevented her getting about much. 

" May I whisper a caution to you ? *' said Mary, 
pressing her lips to Adeline's, in parting. 

" A caution ! Fifty, if you like." 

"Do not fall in love with Frederick St. John." 

" Mary ! " 

"From the position in which you stand — 
engaged to another — it might lead to endless 
misery." 

"There is no danger of it," returned Adeline, 
breathlessly. "If there were, do you suppose 
papa and mamma would suffer me to be with him ? 
How could any such idea enter your head, Mary 
Carr? You are taking a leaf from Rose's 
book." 

Papa and mamma ! Truth was in her accent, 
but how little she understood ! 

" I am willing to believe that there is no dan- 
ger,^ was Miss Carrs reply. " I hope you will be 
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able so to speak when we next meet. Do not feel 
angry with me, Adeline. I have but your interest 
at heart." 

Mr. St. John conducted Miss Carr to the car- 
riage, and, in shaking hands, he jestingly begged 
her to give his love to Rose : they had talked much 
of her. As he stood there on the stone steps, 
bareheaded, until Mary should drive away, her 
last look lingered on him; and again that un- 
easy doubt shot through her mind — how impos- 
sible that Adeline should live in continual com- 
panionship with such a man, and not learn to love 
him ! 

Miss Carr was received by Madame de Nino 
with a scolding and a threat of punishment. She 
had exceeded her time of absence by a day. But 
Mary laid the blame upon Madame de Castella, 
and handed in a note of apology from that lady. 
Madame was but half soothed ; but she graciously 
remitted the punishment. 

Mary drew Rose Darling aside. " Won't you 
admire these lovely flowers ? " 

Rose was sulky. She had been in a furious 
state of envy during Mary's visit, because she was 
not invited herself. 

" They were sent expressly for you, Rose." 
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" By Adeline ? " 

" No, no. Of all the human race, Rose, play- 
ing out their course upon this variable world of 
ours, who do you suppose is located just now 
within a stone's throw of the Ch&teau de Beau- 
foy?" 

Rose's curiosity began to be excited : but she 
was cross still. 

" I daresay it's nobody I know ? " 

"You know and admire him. A young and 
handsome man. He gathered these flowers for 
you — see how rare they are ! — and he sent them 
with his love." 

She looked up sharply ; and her mind reverted 
to one who, perhaps, was seldom absent from it. 
But another moment sufficed to show how idle was 
the thought : and the current of ideas led her to 
another. 

" Not Lord John Seymour ? " 

" No ; what should bring him there ? Frede- 
rick St. John/* 

" He ! You are joking, Mary Carr." 

" I am not. He is staying quite close to them. 
We saw a great deal of him. And — Rose ! — he 
is taking Adeline's portrait ! " 

" Allez toujours," exclaimed Rose, using a fami- 
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liar French expression. I told you once before, 
Mary Carr, that that man, my pseudo-cousin, 
would exercise some extraordinary influence over 
Adeline de Castella's future life ; and I now tell it 
you again." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
love's first dream. 

Hours, days, weeks, rolled on, after the depar- 
ture of Miss Carr from the Chateau de Beaufoy, 
and no outward change had taken place in its 
occupants. But in the inward heart of one, how 
much! 

The portrait progressed towards its completion, 
though not rapidly. It was a good likeness of 
Adeline, and admirably executed. St. John had 
exactly caught that saddened expression which 
sometimes sat on her features. Agnes de Beaufoy 
said Mr. St. John had made her look "melan- 
choly." Perhaps she did not discern that this 
expression formed the chief interest in a [face like 
Adeline's : earth's cankering sorrow mingling with 
the heavenly beauty of an angel. Had the por- 
trait been preserved, people, in gazing on it 
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afterwards, might have said they could read her 
history there. 

St. John was also teaching Adeline drawing : 
or, rather, trying to improve her in it. One day 
Madame de Castella desired her to produce her 
school-drawings — and she had done none since 
she left. Accordingly, some chalk-heads and a 
few landscapes came forth. There was not much 
taste displayed in the heads, St. John observed ; 
more in the landscapes, in two of them especially 
— a glimpse of the Nile and some lotus lilies, its 
fountains surrounded by their date-trees ; and a 
charming scene in her own fair land. That there 
was great room for improvement, everybody could 
but acknowledge, and Mr. St. John offered to give 
her some lessons. All of them — Madame de Cas- 
tella, Aunt Agnes, and the old grandmother — 
were pleased at his offer. How could they be so 
blind ? How could they be so thoughtless ? St. 
John had acquired an extraordinary influence 
over them all. Madame de Castella was much 
attached to him ; she seemed to feel a sort of 
pride in him, as a fond mother will feel in the 
perfections of an only son. He frequently dined 
with them ; all his evenings were spent there as a 
matter of course. He had become necessary to 
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their every-day life : when he was away, nothing 
went right ; when he was present, it was sunshine 
to all. And yet they forgot that there was another 
who might be equally awake to the charm his 
presence brought ; the only one to whom it could 
bring real danger. Perhaps the thought of dan- 
ger to Adeline's heart never entered the head of 
Madame de Castella : perhaps, if it ever did mo- 
mentarily cross her, she deemed that Adeline, 
from her engagement, was safe. 

Many an hour, when Madame de Castella inno- 
cently deemed that Adeline was sitting mum- 
chance in the painting-room, Louise embroider- 
ing her own caps, at which she was a famous 
hand, by her side, and Mr. St. John working hard 
at the portrait, without a thought beside it, would 
two out of those three be idling their morning 
underneath the lime trees, St. John reading to 
her, chiefly books of poetry, its theme often love. 
Sometimes he would come to a word which Ade- 
line, with all her perfect knowledge of English, 
would not understand; and no disparagement,, 
either, to her; since in these days of innovation 
of new and far-fetched erudition, some, born and 
bred in England, are glad to refer to a dictionary 
— or remain in ignorance. St. John would then 
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lay down the book, and explain it to her, in that 
tender, persuasive voice so soothing to the ear but 
dangerous to the heart. Thus they would sit on, 
her hand sometimes clasped in his, he the reader, 
she the listener, devouring together this sweet and 
subtle poetry, which has in it so much of fascination. 
Oh, the hazardous life for the heart's peace ! — 
when both were in the heyday of youth, singularly 
attractive, and one, at least, had never loved. And 
yet it was neither stopped nor interfered with, nor 
was its danger suspected. 

One day they were standing at the open doors 
of the painting-room. Mr. St. John was speaking 
of Castle Wafer. He had before described its at- 
tractions, natural and imparted, to Adeline, had 
made sketches for her of some of its points, from 
memory. He was saying that when Castle Wafer 
was his own — and it would be some time — he 
should build a room similar to the one they were 
now in, for himself and his work, and lay out a plot 
of ground as the plot before them was laid out : it 
would serve as a memento of this period of their 
early acquaintance. "And in that room, Ade- 
line," he continued, " we will spend a great por- 
tion of our time." 

"We ! " exclaimed Adeline. 
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The interruption awoke him to reality ; for he 
had been as one buried in a dream, and was un- 
conscious at the moment that he spoke aloud. 
Laughing as he made his apology, he bent his 
head towards her; but even then his voice took a 
dangerously sweet and persuasive tone. 

He had spoken inadvertently. But the truth 
was, he had latterly been so accustomed, in his 
inmost self, to associate Adeline with hereafter — 
his future plans, his future home, his future hap- 
piness — that he had unguardedly given utterance 
to his presumptuous thoughts : he would not so 
offend again. 

She glanced timidly at him, earnest tears in 
her eyes, glowing blushes on her cheeks* In her 
heart she would have wished to tell him how far 
he had been from giving her offence. 

Another time he was walking home with Ade- 
line, Louise and her great crimson parapluie 
streaming, as usual, half a mile behind them, 
when, in jumping from a stile, Adeline twisted 
her foot. The pain for the moment was intense : 
Mr. St. John saw it, by her countenance ; and 
he stole his arms round her and sheltered her 
head on his arm. All these signs must mean — 
something. 
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That time had come for Adeline which must 
come for us all — the blissful period of love's first 
dream. She did not at first understand the 
magic of the charm that was stealing over her, 
making all, within and without, a paradise. She 
had assured Miss Carr that there was no danger 
of her loving Mr. St. John, yet even then, though 
she suspected it not, the golden links of the net 
were fastening on her heart. And when she 
awoke to the real nature of these sweet sensa- 
tions, it was too late to fly the danger — the power 
and the will to do so were alike over. 

How many varied degrees of the passion called 
love there are, can never be ascertained, for one 
human being cannot experience the feelings of 
another. The love — so called — felt by the gene- 
rality of mortals, every-day, practical men and 
women, is as essentially different from that which 
takes root in a highly passionate, imaginative 
temperament, refined and intellectual, that the 
two have no affinity one with the other. This 
last passion is known but to few, and, apart from 
themselves, can be imagined by none. The world 
could not understand this love ; it is of a different 
nature from anything they can know ; they would 
laugh at, while they disbelieved it. It has been 
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asserted that this highly- wrought passion, the 
ecstatic bliss of which, while it lasts, no earthly 
language could express, never ends happily. I 
believe that it never does. The dream comes to 
an end, and the heart's life with it. Perhaps 
nearly a whole existence has yet to be dragged 
through, but all enjoyment in the world and the 
world's things is gone, and nothing can ever 
again awaken a pulse in the veins, a thrill in the 
worn and beaten heart. The smile may sit upon 
the lip, the jest may issue from it ; gay beaming 
glances may dart from the eye, and their hollow- 
ness is not suspected, nor the desolation that has 
long settled within. You who read this, may 
meet it in a spirit of dispute and ridicule : then 
it is because you cannot understand it. And be 
thankful that it is so — that to you the power, so 
fatally to love, has been spared. 

It was a passion of this latter and rare descrip- 
tion which had taken root in the bosom of Adeline 
de Castella. She could not have loved as the 
world loves, for she ^ras one of those who live but 
in the inward life. There was a mine of senti- 
ment and poetry within her, and it wanted but a 
touch like this to awaken it. Now, she lived in 
the present ; before, she had lived in the future ; 
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hereafter, she would live in the past. She rose 
in the morning, and there was no wish beyond 
the day, the seeing Mr. St. John ; she retired to 
rest at night, only to dream of him, and awake 
to the bliss of another day. Nature had never 
looked to her as it looked now: the grass had 
been green, but not of this green ; the fragrance 
of the flowers had been fragrance, but they had 
not borne their present sweetness; the song of 
the birds, hitherto unmeaning, seemed now a 
carol of joyous praise to their Creator ; there wag 
music in the winds and in the fluttering breeze ; 
there was joyous rapture in the whole bright 
earth. Adeline was living in a dream, not of this 
world but of Paradise ; it could be called nothing 
«lse ; she was walking on the wings of the morn- 
ing, treading on the yielding flowers. It was well 
for her that it was not destined to last ; it is well 
for us all : or we should never ask, or wish, for 
the Heaven that is to come. 

And what of Mr. St. John ? Did he love her ? 
Beyond all doubt he loved her, and would have 
made her his wife, and cherished her as such: 
but whether in the idolatry of a first and impas- 
sioned attachment, or whether in but the passing 
preference which some men will feel ten times for 
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as many women, can hardly be known. It was 
not given to the world to penetrate Mr. St. 
John's secret feelings ; but events shall be faith- 
fully related as they occurred. 

And meanwhile, as if Fate determined to have 
her fling in the scale, news came from M. 
d'Estival, begging Mr. St. John to remain on at 
the lodge. That gentleman was detained in 
Holland by the lingering illness of his brother; 
but he was happy, knowing that his cherished 
pictures were under the care of his friend. 

And Mr. St. John did stay on, nothing loth, 
making the sunshine of the ch&teau and the life 
of Adeline. 

Existence was somewhat monotonous in itself 
at Beaufoy, as you may readily conceive, if you 
have had the honour of sojourning in any of 
these half-isolated French country houses; but 
there arrived an invitation one day at Beaufoy, 
for dinner at a neighbouring dwelling. Madame 
de Beaufoy had given up dinner-parties, but the 
others went. Adeline would have liked to decline, 
but she dared not. 

She entered the carriage on the appointed 
evening, and sat in it listless and absorbed. Mr. 
St. John was not going, and the hours not spent 
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with him were to her now as dead and lost. 
Madame de Castella noticed her abstraction, and 
inquired if she were ill. 

" I have only the headache," replied Adeline, 
who was too English not to have acquired their 
common excuse. 

" Maria ! " exclaimed Mademoiselle de Beaufoy, 
suddenly addressing her sister, " I declare, there's 
Mr. St. John ! Where can he have been walking 
to in this heat ?" 

Adeline turned and saw him, a thrill of rapture 
rushing through her veins. They returned his 
greeting, and drove on. 

Where can he be walking to ? She surmised — 
that it was but to obtain a glimpse of her as their 
carriage passed. She was no longer pensive : a 
heightened colour shone in her cheek, a brilliancy 
in her eye: her spirits rose to exultation, and 
she went the rest ^of the way as one on fairy 
wings. 

They sank again ere the evening was half over, 
the long, tame, spiritless evening. To others it 
might seem gay ; but not to her : her heart was 
far away, and she only cared that it should end 
and the morrow be nearer. No singing, after his 
voice, brought music to her ear ; the dancing was 
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no longer the dancing of other days. Had he 
been her partner, indeed — but as it was 

It came to an end at last, and they entered the 
carriage to go home. Madame de Castella and 
her sister settled themselves to sleep, while jolting 
over the uneven French roads. Not so Adeline. 
As they neared the lane which led to the lodge, 
her breath came fast ; and she looked anxiously 
from the carriage, peering into the duskiness of 
the night. It is hard to say what wild thoughts 
were in her head — that he might be there, watch- 
ing for her, as he had been in the afternoon. 
But all was still and undisturbed, and she sank 
back in the carriage with a sinking of disappoint- 
ment. But in another moment she was again 
looking out, hoping still, hoping on, till they 
drove into their own gates. He might have 
looked for her ! she thought. Had she been of 
the other sex, or did custom sanction her remain- 
ing abroad at that hour, she would have waited 
in the solitude of the open air till morning, and 
been repaid, oh, how richly ! by a distant glimpse 
of the carriage that contained him. Thinking 
this, she ascended languidly to her chamber. 

The next day was the birthday of Mademoiselle 
de Beaufoy ; a f&te always kept with much cere- 
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mony. A dinner was to be given in the evening, 
and M. de Castella was expected to arrive for it 
from Paris. In the course of the day a note was 
handed to Adeline, its handwriting bringing a 
wild flush of pleasure to her cheeks. It was 
from Mr. St. John, stating that he was called to 
Odesque to meet a friend, who would be passing 
through it on his way to Paris, and he did not 
know whether he could return for dinner. It was 
but a short note, worded as a brother might write 
to a sister ; yet she hung enraptured over its few 
lines, and held it to her heart ; she almost cried 
aloud in her excess of ecstasy ; and stealthily, her 
cheeks a rosy red, and her face turned to the 
darkest corner of the room, she pressed to her 
lips its concluding words — " Frederick St. John." 
The first letter from one we love ! — what an 
epoch it is in life ! It stands alone in memory ; 
the one letter of existence; bearing no analogy 
to the stern real ones of later years. 

The return of Signor de Castella, after an 
absence, had once been a joyous event to Adeline. 
Now, she looked forward to it with indifference. 
It was not that she loved her father less; but 
other feelings had grown tame in comparison 
with this new passion that absorbed her. The 
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day wore on, however, and the Signor did not 
come. 

The guests arrived, all save one, and dinner 
would he announced immediately. Adeline was 
waiting and hoping for Mr. St. John : hut she 
waited in vain. How inexpressibly lovely she 
looked in her evening dress, with the rose-flush 
of excitement on her cheeks, some of those guests 
remember to this day. A strange, sick feeling 
of expectancy had taken possession of her; she 
scarcely knew what was passing. Questions were 
addressed to her, which she answered at random, 
scarcely hearing their purport. Was another 
evening to pass without seeing him ? 

A sudden opening of the door. The servant 
threw it wide upon its portals. Adeline caught 
one glimpse beyond it, and heard the man's 
words : 

"Monsieur de Saint John." For those French 
servants always put in the " de " when speaking 
of him. 

She turned, in her agitation, to one who sat 
next her, and spoke rapid sentences to cover it. 
She did not look, but she felt he had advanced to 
Madame de Beaufoy, now to Madame de Castella, 
and now he was speaking a few whispered words 
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of congratulation to Agnes. She hoped he would 
not come to her just then: her tremor was 
already too great for concealment. Oh, the 
rapture, the unspeakable rapture that thrilled 
through her whole soul at his presence ! That 
a human being, one like ourselves, should bring 
such! 

They were pairing-off to the dining-room. St. 
John was talking with one of the lady guests, 
and Adeline saw him turn sharply round, as if he 
would have advanced to her. But a wealthy 
neighbouring proprietor, rejoicing in the long- 
sounding title of Monsieur le Comte Le Coq de 
Monty, took the white tips of Adeline's gloved 
fingers within his own. 

But he sat next her. Whether by accident, 
or successful manoeuvring, or original design, he 
sat next her. More than once, in the course of 
the elaborate dinner, their hands — their hands ! 
— met, under cover of the table-linen, and 
then the whole world around was to her as 
nothing. 

Frederick St. John shone to advantage iu 
society. Handsome without affectation, gay 
without levity, accomplished without display, he 
yet possessed, amidst all his solid conversational 
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powers, that apt gallantry which wins its wayv 
that readiness at light phrases which makes a 
captive of the ear. He had the great advantage 
also of speaking French almost as a native : only 
by a slight accent once in a way, could a French- 
man detect the foreigner's tongue. If he held 
those guests spell-bound that evening, in what 
sort of a spell do you suppose he must have held 
Adeline ! It was a man of subtle wisdom who 
first recorded that phrase of truth — Man's heart 
is lost through the eye, but woman's through 
the ear. 

Mr. St. John remained after the guests had 
departed. When he said farewell, Madame de 
Castella, in talking, stepped out with him on the 
colonnade, and descended the steps. Her sister 
and Adeline followed. It was a lovely night. 
The transition from the hot rooms, with their 
many lights, to the cool, pure atmosphere outside 
was inexpressibly grateful, and they walked with 
him to the shrubbery and part of the way down 
it. Madame de Castella suddenly recollected 
Adeline. Her voice, as she spoke, had a tone 
of alarm in it. 

* This change to cool air may not be well for 
you, Adeline. You have nothing on. Let us 
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run back : who will be in-doors first ? Good 
night, Mr. St. John." 

She turned with Agnes de Beaufoy, and the 
windings of the shrubbery soon hid them from 
view. Adeline would have followed, but a beloved 
arm had encircled her and held her back. Fre- 
derick St. John drew her towards him, and 
snatched the first sweet, tremulous kiss of love. 
Maidenly reserve caused her to draw away from 
him, otherwise she could have wished that kiss 

to last for ever. " Oh, Frederick ! if mamma " 

was the only agitated rejoinder that came from 
her lips, and she sped away, her hand lingering, 
to the last, in his. 

" Why, Adeline ! " exclaimed her aunt, as she 
came up, "lame as I am, I can beat you at 
running." 

She went up to her chamber. She stood at 
the window, looking on the lovely scene outside, 
yet scarcely heeding it ; her hands pressed upon 
her bosom to keep down its agitation and its 
excess of happiness. She glanced up at the 
starry heavens, and wondered if the bliss, pro- 
mised there, could exceed this of earth. She 
seemed to be realising some ecstatic fairy-dream 
of her childhood. How long she stood there, she 
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knew not. Silently she paced her chamber, un- 
able to rest. She recalled his whispered words : 
she recalled those fleeting moments which had 
been an era in her life : and when she did sink 
into a wearied slumber, it was only to live over 
again the reality ; to dream that that light touch 
of Mr. St. John's on her lips was present, not 
past. 

The next morning Madame de Beaufoy was ill : 
she had an indigestion ; a very favourite malady 
with the French. Madame de Castella was 
anxious, somewhat uneasy; for no letter had 
arrived from her husband to account for his non- 
appearance. She hoped it might come by the 
evening post. They had many visitors that day, 
and Adeline thought it would never end. 

After dinner Madame de Beaufoy was well 
enough to sit up and play at cards in her 
dressing-room, her two daughters bearing her 
company. Adeline was down-stairs alone, pri- 
vately expecting Mr. St. John; now, standing 
before a mirror, hastily passing a finger over the 
braids of her luxuriant hair : now glancing, with 
6onscious vanity, at the rich crimson which ex- 
pectancy called to her cheeks ; now, stealing to 
the colonnade, and looking and listening. 
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Suddenly the room-door opened, and Adeline 
stepped inside from the colonnade, her heart 
beating wildly. But it was only her mother: 
who began to rummage amongst the silks and 
worsteds of an ivory basket. " Only her mother ! " 
How full of ingratitude is the heart to those who 
have cherished us from infancy, when this all- 
potent passion for a stranger takes root in it ! 

"Adeline, your aunt has mislaid her green 
floss-silk. Will you look in my work-box ? " 

Adeline unlocked the box, found the silk, and 
handed it to her mother. Again the door opened, 
and this time her pulse did not quicken in vain. 
It was Mr. St. John. 

" I am glad to see Madame de Beaufoy is 
better," he observed, as he came in. " She 
nodded to me from her dressing-room." 

"Oh yes, thank you. Ah, here's news at 
last ! " exclaimed Madame de Castella, as the old 
Spanish servant, Silva, entered with a letter. 
And with a "pardon" to Mr. St. John, she 
broke the seal. She was very French some- 
times. 

"M. de Castella has been detained," she ex- 
plained, skimming the contents : " he will not be 
here for a week. The truth is, Mr. St. John, he 
yol. n. M 
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always finds Beaufoy painfully triste, and makes 
excuses for remaining away from it. Adeline, 
here is a message for you." 

Adeline glanced up, half-frightened. These 
instincts are rarely wrong. 

"Your papa desires his love to you, and 

You are quite a family friend now, Mr. St. John," 
broke off Madame de Castella, " so I do not hesi- 
tate to speak before you. I daresay the subject 
is as well known to you as it is to ourselves : 
you are like a son of the house, a brother to 
Adeline." 

Mr. St. John bowed. 

" This is what your papa says, Adeline/' con- 
tinued Madame, translating as she read: " ' Make 
my love to my dear Adeline ; tell her not to be 
vexed at my additional week's delay, for I shall 
bring De la Chasse with me when I come.' You 
are no doubt aware, I say, Mr. St. John, of the 
position the Baron holds in our family in regard 
to Adeline." 

Another bow from Mr. St. John. 

" And now I must ask you to excuse me for a 

few minutes, while I take this silk to my mother/ ' 

pursued Madame. "When not well she is a 

little exacting. I will be down almost imme- 
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diately. Adeline, do your best to entertain Mr. 
St. John." 

He closed the door after Madame de Castella, 
and returned to Adeline. She was leaning against 
the window-frame, endeavouring to look all un- 
conscious and at ease, but evidently hardly able 
to support herself. Her face had turned pale ; a 
sort of startled despair had settled on it. The 
evil moment, which throughout all this golden 
time she had never dared to look in the face, was 
at hand now. 

Mr. St. John wound his arm rqund her and 
became himself her support. He called her by 
the most endearing names, he pressed the sweetest 
kisses on her lips : he besought her not to give 
way to despondency: he assured her there was 
no cause for it, for that never, never should she 
be any other's wife than his. 

He had been silent hitherto, so far as open 
avowal went ; but that was over now. He spoke 
cheeringly of his plans and prospects; of the 
winning the consent of Signor de Castella to their 
union. He pictured their future home in the 
land of his birth — the land which she had always 
loved. And Adeline, as she listened to his 
soothing words, never a shade of doubt clouding 

M 2 
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them, grew reassured and calm ; she almost felt, 
as she stood there by his side and looked into his 
honest, earnest eyes, that no power on earth 
could avail to separate them, if he willed that it 
should not. 

When Madame de Castella returned to the 
room, delightfully unconscious, words which no 
time could obliterate, at least in one heart, had 
been spoken. They had betrothed themselves, 
each to the other, until death should divide them. 
A less formal betrothal, it is true ; but oh how 
much more genuine than that other one in which 
Adeline de Castella had borne a part. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A WASTING CHILD. 

There arrived one morning a missive at the 
house of Madame de Nino, addressed to. that 
renowned preceptress herself. It was from 
Madame de Castella, and contained a pressing 
invitation for two of her pupils — you will be at 
no loss to divine which — to spend some weeks 
at Beaufoy. 

Madame called the two young ladies up after 
morning class, told them of the invitation, and 
handed to each a little sealed note from Adeline, 
which had been enclosed in the letter. This 
much certainly must be said for Madame de 
Nino's establishment — bad as the soup and 
bouilli were, she never opened the girls letters. 

" Of course you cannot go/' observed Madame. 
" It would be unreasonable to suppose it." 
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" Oh Madame ! " exclaimed Rose. 

" You would lose all chance of the prizes, my 
children," cried Madame. "And this is your 
last term at school, remember." 

"But we are too old, Madame, to care for 
school prizes." 

" Well," said Madame, " of course the decision 
as to Mademoiselle Rose does not lie with me. 
Madame Darling being at present in the town, 
I yield my authority to hers. If she chooses to 
allow such an absence at the most busy portion 
of the year, of course it must be so, but I can 
only say that it will be more unreasonable than 
anything I have met with in all my experience. 
In that case, Mademoiselle Mary " 

" In that case, pray, pray dear Madame suffer 
me to accompany her," interrupted Mary Carr, in 
her pleading, soft, quiet tone. "My friends 
would like me to do so, I know. Beaufoy is 
close to M. d'EstivaTs." 

" I think you are both in a league against me," 
returned Madame. "You English demoiselles 
never do care properly for the prizes." 

And she went away, saying no more then. 
Mary Carr wrote a little note to her brother 
Robert's widow, in England, once Emma d'Es- 
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tival, asking her to intercede for her with 
Madame de Nino. 

Mrs. Darling, as you have gathered from 
Madame's words, was at Belleport. She had 
come to it only within a day or two, with her two 
daughters, Margaret and Mary Anne. Not to see 
Miss Rose; that was not the object of her visit; but 
hoping to meet her eldest daughter Charlotte. 

All these past months, since she first quitted 
her native shores, had Mrs. Carleton St. John 
been travelling about the Continent. Travelling 
about; the word is put advisedly. Now hither, 
now thither; to-day in one place, to-morrow in 
another ; ever restless, ever on the wing. France, 
Germany, Savoy, Switzerland : and now back on 
the coast of France again and intending to try 
Flanders and Belgium. It seemed that some 
power impelled her forward, forced change upon 
her ; for no sooner had she settled down in one 
spot, saying she should remain in it, than she 
would suddenly start away from it for another. 
Her attendants wondered whether she were quite 
sane : but she appeared more like one labouring 
under the torture of a troubled spirit. It seemed 
like remorse. Remorse for what ? Ah, none 
could tell. That first foolish supposition of 
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Honour's was surely not a correct one — that 
the young heir, who stood in her own son s light, 
had owed his death to her hands ! Nonsense ! It 
was not likely. But, if so, why, how fearful a 
retribution had overtaken her ! She must know 
now that she had perilled her soul for worse 
than nought ; for the halls of Alnwick and their 
rich lands were passing rapidly away from her 
into the hands of strangers ; passing away with 
her child's life. 

It was a singularly strange thing — and people 
talk of it yet — but George St. John never 
recovered that memorable birth-day night. The 
puzzle was — what had hurt him ? Had he taken 
too much? — a fit of over- eating, of indigestion if 
you will, is soon cured in a child. Had he suf- 
fered a shock from fright? — that was not likely to 
bring on the bodily ailment, the weakness, under 
which he now laboured. His mother had asked, 
asked with feverish lips and eager eyes, what 
could be the matter with him. No one could 
answer her then; he would get well soon, 
they supposed. She knew — it must be that she 
knew — all too surely now. Georgy St. John was 
in a waste, a decline — the same disease that had 
quietly killed his father. 
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In writing to her mother in England, with 
whom she communicated from time to time, Mrs. 
St. John had mentioned that she intended to 
take Belleport on her way into Flanders from 
Normandie, where she now was. She should 
endeavour to get a practised English sick-nurse 
in that Anglo-French town, to travel with them 
and attend on George, and she should of course 
see Rose. Mrs. Darling read the letter, and 
determined she should also see some one else — 
herself. Charlotte had been dexterously evading 
her all these months — as it seemed to the anxious 
heart of Mrs. Darling. All her overtures to join 
her had been declined; all her plans to reach 
some place where her daughter spoke of staying 
were frustrated, because before she would start 
for it, news came, generally from Prance (who 
was a private correspondent), that Mrs. Carleton 
St. John was on the wing again and had left it. 
But in the very hour that she read of this pro- 
jected journey to Belleport, Mrs. Darling packed 
up her things in hot haste, and started. Mrs. 
St. John had not arrived when she got there ; 
and Mrs. Darling allowed Rose to think the visit 
was paid for her especial benefit. This was from 
no wish to deceive ; Mrs. Darling was of too open 
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a nature for that ; but she had an invincible dis- 
like to speak on the affairs of Charlotte. 

Rose did not exhibit any particular gratitude. 
She was in a state of chronic resentment at 
being kept so long at school; and she was shy 
at first with her mother, not knowing how much 
Frank might have communicated to her of the 
previous autumn's trip with him in the fishing- 
boat. As to those two staid ladies, her sisters, 
Rose made no secret of the amount of con- 
tempt in which she held them. Rose was in 
perpetual hot water with both : they were severe 
upon what they were pleased to term her wild- 
ness; and Rose quietly shrugged her shoulders, 
French fashion, in return, and called them " the 
old maids " in their hearing. 

Rose carried Madame de Castella's invitation 
to her mother, and received her sanction for the 
visit at once. Mrs. Darling, unless private 
interest led her the other way, was a most in- 
dulgent mother — just such a one as Rose her- 
self will make in time. She mentioned that 
Mr. St. John of Castle Wafer was located 
close to the ch&teau, with some of Mary Carr's 
friends. 

" Indeed," observed Mrs. Darling, abstractedly, 
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for she was thinking of other things. " Do you 
mean Isaac St. John ? " 

"I mean Frederick, mamma." 

" Oh, to be sure ; how stupid of me ! " ex- 
laimed Mrs. Darling. "I might have known 
that Isaac St. John would not be roaming away 
from his home." 

"I suppose you know Isaac St. John now, 
mamma." 

"Yes; alittle. ,, 

"And Frederick you saw at the funeral. Is 
he rich?" 

"Rich I Frederick St. John! He is rich in 
debts, Rose. Frederick St. John came into a 
great deal of money when he was twenty-one, but 
it is all gone ; mortgaged, or something. Frank 
told me about it. He went the pace, I conclude, as 
other young men do, and there's no doubt that he 
gave away a great deal; he is large-hearted, open- 
natured. But what had helped to ruin him is his 
love for what he calls ' high art/ his passion for 
pictures. He is half mad upon the point, I 
should say : and what with buying up pictures of 
the old masters, and lavishing money upon the 
painters of modern ones, and dancing all over the 
world after galleries that nobody in their senses 
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would ride a mile to see, Frederick St. John 
and his means parted company. It is impos- 
sible to help liking him, though, with all his 
imprudence." 

"But Isaac St. John must be as rich as 
Croesus ? " 

"He is. But there has been some break 
between them, though it is said that he loves 
Fred as the apple of his eye. They quarrelled 
last year, and Frederick has never been to 
Castle Wafer since. Frederick had some money 
left him in the autumn, and I believe he is 
economising and applying it to the liquidation 
of his debts. I knew he was out of England 
— to the reputed sorrow of Sarah Beauclerc. ,, 

Rose pricked up her ears. " Sarah Beauclerc ! 
One of those Gorgon girls in Eaton Place ? " 

"No, no ; quite the other branch of the family. 
The daughter of General and Lady Sarah Beau- 
clerc. Since Lady Sarah's death she has resided 
with the Dean of Westerbury." 

" I think I saw her once," mused Rose, speak- 
ing slowly. " One of the loveliest girls living." 

"Frederick St. John seemed to think so, I 
believe. But your sister Margaret can tell you 
more about it than I can : she used to meet them 
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last year in town. Captain Budd said, I re- 
member, that there was nothing in it, that it 
was only a case of flirtation : and he ought to 
know, for he is a man who gets to the bottom of 
everything. Prank thought he was jealous; 
wanting to make up to Miss Beauclerc himself. 
By the way, Rose, he has come into his title and 
is no longer Captain Budd. He is still in the 
regiment, though : it was said that old Lord 

Raynor " 

" Mamma/' interrupted Rose impatiently, not 
caring to hear more of people in whom she took 
no interest, and her voice insensibly assumed a 
low tone from the nature of what she was about 
to say, — "if anything should happen to little 
George St. John, if he should die — would not 
Frederick St. John be the heir to Alnwick 
Hall ? And his brother of Castle Wafer its pos- 
sessor? " 

Mrs. Darling started; she glanced over her 
shoulder, as though fearing the walls had ears. 
" Hush, Rose ! Better not think of such things. 
Were you so to speak before Charlotte, I don't 
know what the consequences might be. No one 
must breathe a hint that the child's life is in danger 
— that there's so much as a chance of his dying." 
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" If he be as ill as you give me to understand 
— and I suppose you get your information from 
Prance," added Rose, in a spirit of hardihood, for 
that subject also was an interdicted one — " Char- 
lotte can't be off seeing his state for herself. She 
possesses just as much keen sense as you do, 
mamma, I can tell you that." 

" It is not a question of sense. Love blinds 
fond eyes to the possible worst, Rose." 

Rose threw back her curls of gold. " Why does 
Charlotte go about in this manner ? One would 
think she had St. Vitus's dance. George might 
stand a better chance of recovery if she'd let him 
be still." 

" Rose, you are not to reflect on Charlotte, or 
on anything she chooses to do," sharply reproved 
Mrs. Darling. " If she considers constant change 
necessary for the child, she is right to give it him. 
I hope we shall find him better than we anti- 
cipate." 

Rose shrugged her shoulders — the retort for 
the reproof. " Fm sure / hope we shall find him 
well, poor little fellow. My firm belief is, that 
Charlotte worries herself with straws, — that she's 
afraid for her own sake of losing Alnwick." 

And Mrs. Darling replied by a deprecating 
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gesture. Rose always would have the last word, 
and always did have it. 

But ah ! how false were these hopes. Charlotte 
St. John arrived at Belleport ; and from the first 
moment that Mrs. Darling cast her eyes upon the 
child, she saw his days were numbered. There 
was no particular disease; neither had there been 
any in the case of his father; he was simply 
wasting gradually away ; almost imperceptibly so 
to those who were about him. 

" Oh, Charlotte ! how thin and worn he looks. 
He is like a shadow." 

Mrs. Darling's incautious greeting broke from 
her in the first startling shock. He was like a 
shadow; like nothing else. His face was wan 
and thin, his cheeks and his blue eyes were un- 
naturally bright, his little hands were transparent, 
and his fair and pretty curls looked damp and 
dead. 

"It is because he is tired," said Charlotte^ 
" He will be all right to-morrow." 

Was she really deceived as to the true case, or 
did she but wilfully deceive herself? Mrs. Dar- 
ling thought it was the former ; that she had not 
yet admitted to herself the possibility — not yet 
seen it — of the boy's death. She was changed, 
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if you will ; changed even more than George ; her 
beautiful cheeks were haggard and crimson, her 
eyes had a wasting fire. She was quite well, she 
said; and so far as bodily health went, there 
might be no reason to doubt the assertion. Her 
disease lay on the mind. 

The meeting took place at the Hotel du Nord, 
for Mrs. St. John declined to accept of her 
mother's hospitality, even could space have been 
found in that lady's apartments for their accommo- 
dation. Rose had accompanied her mother ; Mrs. 
Darling was ever indulgent to Rose over the other 
two sisters. 

" Do you know who I am ? " cried Rose, lifting 
the little boy upon her knee ; and so fragile did 
he seem, that a sort of tremor ran through her, 
lest he should fall to pieces. "I have never, 
never seen you, George; do you know my 
name?" 

George looked up at the smiling face; he 
raised his poor little weak hand, and pushed the 
blue ribbons of her pretty bonnet away from her 
chin ; he touched the falling golden hair. 

"No, I don't know you," he said. 

" Of course not," returned Rose, in temporary 
resentment. " Charlotte — vour mamma would not 
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talk to you about me,. I suppose? I am your 
Aunt Rose, Georgy ; your mamma's sister ." 

" Will you come along with us when we go 
away ? " he asked, much taken with his new aunt. 
"I wish you would." 

" I wish I could/' said Rose ; " though I don't 
know whether I should get on with — with every- 
body. But I can't ; I am at school; is not that a 
shame, Georgy ? and I am going out on a visit in 
a day or two." 

There ensued a pause. Georgy was silent, and 
breathing, oh, so quickly ; Mrs. Darling stood as 
one not at her ease; Charlotte, apathetical as 
ever, save for the restless fire in the eyes, was 
looking down into the street between the crimson 
curtains of the somewhat high salon. Presently 
George spoke, looking at Rose. 

" I want to go back to Alnwick. I want Benja." 

" Oh, child ! " exclaimed Rose, feeling a sort of 
awe. " Benja is not there." 

" He's gone to Heaven/' continued George ; 
" but I might see him, you know. Mamma sees 
him sometimes. She saw him the other night 
when she cried out ; she squeezed hold of me so 
tight that she hurt me." 

Rose cast an involunary glance at her impassive 

VOL. II. N 
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sister. Believe she saw a ghost ! — she, Charlotte, 
the mocker ! No, no ; it could not have come to 
that. 

" I should have all Benja's playthings ; I should 
ride his pony," went on Georgy. " I should see 
Brave, Aunt Eose ; I want to go home to Alnwick." 

" And the best place for you, my little darling," 
answered Rose. "Charlotte, do you hear? Thi& 
child says he would like to go back home. I'm 
sure I should think it is nothing but the worry 
of his being hurried about so from place to place 
that makes him thin. He is nothing but a bag 
of bones." 

"I have come to think that Alnwick is not 
healthy," observed Charlotte, with her usual cool 
equanimity ; " all the St. Johns die there." 

" Don't you intend to go back to it ? " asked 
Rose, breathlessly. 

"Not at present; when George shall have got 
strong again." 

"Alnwick, his native air, might be the very 
place where he would get strong," cried Rose, per- 
sistently. " Wouldn't I go to it if it were mine. 
Healthy or not healthy, I'd reign there, with the 
county at my feet." 

She laughed merrily; Mrs. Darling seemed 
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uneasy. Indeed, there's little doubt that the 
appearance of both Charlotte and the child had 
seriously disturbed her. She moved past the 
crimson velvet sofa to the side of her daughter, 
who was still looking listlessly on the street 
below. 

" Do you think it well, Charlotte, to abandon 
Alnwick Hall so entirely to servants ? I don't." 

" You may go and live in it yourself, mamma, 
if you choose. Pm sure I don't care who lives 
there. The servants keep it in order, I suppose, 
— in proper readiness for my return ? It is all 
my own now; that is, it's Georgy's; and I am 
responsible to none." 

She spoke quietly, indifferently, smoothing 
back the braids of her most luxuriant hair. But 
for the strange fire in her eyes, the consuming 
hectic of her cheek, it might have been affirmed 
that she took no interest in any earthly thing. 

"I am glad to see you have left off your 
widow's caps, Charlotte," resumed her mother; 
" they always look sad upon a young woman." 

"There was no help for my leaving them off; 
we could not get any abroad. Prance contrived 
to manage them in some way as long as 1 
wore them, but they were never tidy. Where's 

n 2 
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Honour ? " she suddenly exclaimed, turning her 
eyes, ablaze with a sudden angry fire, on Mrs. 
Darling. 

Mrs. Darling positively recoiled. And some 
feeling, for which she did not stay to account, and 
perhaps could not have accounted for if she had 
stayed, prompted her to withhold the fact that 
Honour had been taken in at Castle Wafer. 

" She procured some other situation, I believe, 
Charlotte, after quitting the Hall. I have never 
heard from her." 

" A situation ! Where ? Not at Alnwick ? " 

" Oh dear no; not at Alnwick; in a different 
county; not very far, I think, from her native 
place." 

" Mamma, if ever you see her, ask her whether 
the boy's spirit comes and haunts her in the 
night? It may; for she murdered him. She 
ought to suffer on the scaffold for her work. I 
wish she could ; I might be more at rest." 

" Oh, Charlotte! Charlotte!" soothingly spoke 
Mrs. Darling from the depths of her fearful heart, 
— fearful she knew not of what. 

" Come and look here ! " interrupted Eose in a 
whisper. 

They both turned. The little lad had fallen 
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into a light doze on her lap, his wan hand clasping 
Rose's blue ribbons, and the upright line on his 
pale forehead seeming to denote that he had gone 
to sleep in pain. 

"Charlotte/* said Rose, earnestly, "I'm not 
used to children, and don't pretend to understand 
them as you must do ; but my belief is, that this 
child wants rest — repose from travelling. It can- 
not be good for him to be hurried about without 
cessation. It is wearing him out." 

" You do not understand them," returned Mrs. 
St. John ; " it is for him that I move about. He 
gets so languid whenever we settle down. What 
should you know about children, Rose ? Are you 
a nurse, or a doctor ? You are not a mother. 
A chacun son metier." 

"Comme tu veux," returned Rose, with her 
pretty shrug. "Charlotte, I am going to visit 
where I shall see something of a sort of cousin of 
yours — Mr. St. John." 

"Mr. St. John of Castle Wafer ?" quickly 
asked Mrs. St. John, with more interest than she 
had yet displayed. 

" The heir to Castle Wafer, Frederick." 

" Oh—he," slightingly returned Mrs. St. John, 
and she relapsed into her apathy. 
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"How long shall you remain at Belleport, 
Charlotte ? " asked Rose, speaking softly, not to 
awaken the child. 

" I don't know yet ; I shall see how the place 
suits George. Do you happen to know of a good 
sick-nurse here, Rose — English? I hear they 
abound." 

" I know of one," said Rose, rather eagerly. 
" And she is excellent in these cases of — of — " 
Rose caught back the ominous word she had so 
nearly uttered — consumption; substituting one 
for it, however, that proved little better — "of 
wasting away. It is her sp6cialit6" 

"Who says he is wasting away? Who says 
it?" 

"Nay," said Rose, "I only thought it, seeing 
him so thin. I dare say it's natural to children 
to be thin. She is a most excellent nurse, Charlotte ; 
a Mrs. Bray ford. I saw her several times in the 
spring, when she was nursing Adeline de Castella." 

" What was her complaint ? " 

"They feared she was going into a decline. 
Mrs. Brayford nursed her into perfect health, 
and she is as strong and well now as I am. I 
should think she would be the very nurse to suit 
you, and she is a pleasant sort of woman." 
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"mere can I find her?" 

"Well, I don't know/' said Rose. "It cam 
readily be ascertained, though. The concierge at 
Signor de Castella's is sure to know her address. 
Of course, she may not be at liberty just now, 
Charlotte ; neither may she be inclined to take a 
place that involves travelling." 

" Is she one of those monthly nurses ? " asked 
Mrs. St. John. "I don't like them." 

"No; I believe not. I will get you her 
address, Charlotte, and you can send to her or 
not, as you please. How this child starts ! " 

" He would lie more comfortably on a bed," 
interposed Mrs. Darling, lifting him gently from 
Rose's knee. " I'll take him to Prance." 

It was what she had been longing to do — get 
to Prance. For ten minutes' conversation with 
the serving- woman, Mrs. Darling would have given 
an earldom. The servant met her at the chamber- 
door, and the child was laid on his bed without 
awaking. 

" Prance, he is surely dying," breathed Mrs. 
Darling, as they stood over him. 

Prance glanced round, making sure there were 
no other listeners. " He is as surely dying, ma'am, 
as that his father died before him ; and with the 
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same complaint — wasting away. A month or two 
longer, and then — the end." 

"Your mistress does not seem to see it. Does 
she see it, do you think ? " 

" I think not. I think she really believes that 
he will get well." 

" But she must see that he is growing worse, 
else why wish to take a sick-nurse ? " 

" The proposal to take a sick-nurse was mine," 
said Prance. "What with one thing and another, 
I assure you, ma'am, I am worn out ; and I spoke 
to my mistress. She is a great deal more eager 
for it now than I am, and blames herself for not 
having thought of it before. It will be infinitely 
better for the child. My mistress knows nothing 
about nursing the sick, and I don't know much." 

" Prance, why does she go about from place to 
place in this restless manner ? " 

The woman stooped to brush a fly from 
George's forehead, and she answered with her 
head and eyes alike bent down. 

" She says it is for the benefit of the child : 
that he gets more languid and fretful when we 
stay in a place than when we are moving. But 
in her anxiety, she a little overdoes it : there's a 
medium in all things. In some of the towns she 
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has not liked the doctors, and then she has gone 
away immediately ." 

"I wish she would come back to Alnwick," 
lamented Mrs. Darling. "Pym knows the con- 
stitution of the St. Johns. No one could treat 
the child so well as he." 

"I wish she would !" heartily acquiesced 
Prance. " I wish you could persuade her- " 

Prance stopped, and hastily busied herself 
straightening George's petticoats. Mrs. St. 
John had entered the room. 

But there was no persuading her to Alnwick — 
or to put a stop to this incessant whirl of tra- 
velling. But a few days, and she had quitted 
Belleport again, taking her retinue with her, 
amidst whom was the nurse, Mrs. Brayford. 

How strangely do the links in that chain we 
call fate, fit themselves one into the other, un- 
consciously to ourselves ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

ALL ABOUT A STUPID FRENCH MARIGOLD. 

The invitation sent to the young ladies by 
Madame de Castella had been given at the 
pressing instigation of Adeline. The nervous, 
anxious tones of the little notes enclosed from 
herself, praying them to accept it, at once proved 
the fact to Mary Carr. 

The return of Signor de Castella to Beaufoy, 
and consequently the visit of the Baron de la 
Chasse, had been subjected to another postpone- 
ment of a week ; but then the time was positively 
fixed, and Adeline knew it would be kept. Her 
suspense and fears were becoming intolerable. 
How avoid being often in the society of the 
baron, when he would be the only visitor in 
the house? It was this grave question that 
suggested to her the thought of asking for the 
presence of her schoolfellows. Madame de Cas- 
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tella fell all innocently into the snare, and ac- 
quiesced at once. Adeline had ever been an 
indulged child. 

It was nearly impossible for Adeline to conceal 
her terror as the days drew on. She knew her 
father's haughty unbending character, his keen 
sense of honour. He would have been the last 
to force her into an unpalatable union, and had 
Adeline expressed the slightest repugnance to 
M. de la Chasse when it was first proposed, the 
affair would have been at an end. But she had 
cheerfully consented to it; the writings of be- 
trothal were signed on both sides, and M. de 
Castella's word and honour pledged. Never, 
Adeline feared, would he allow that betrothal, 
that word to be broken } never would he consent 
to entertain proposals for her from another. 

Now that her eyes were opened, she saw how 
fearfully blind and hazardous had been the act 
by which she consented to become the wife of the 
Baron de la Chasse, a personal stranger. There 
are thousands who consent in the same uncon- 
scious haste, and know not what they do, until it 
is too late. It is gratifying to a young girl's 
vanity to receive an offer of marriage ; to anti- 
cipate an establishment of her own ; to leave her 
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companions behind. Marriage is to her a sealed 
book, and she is eager to penetrate its mysteries. 
If a voice from a judicious friend, or a still small 
voice in her own conscience, should whisper a 
warning to wait, to make sure she is on the 
right path ere she enter, its enclosures irrevo- 
cably, both are thrust aside unheeded. So the 
wedding-day comes surely on ; and soon the once 
eager careless girl awakes to her position, and 
beholds herself as she really is — sacrificed. She 
is the wife of one whom she cannot love ; worse 
still, perhaps not respect, now that she knows 
him intimately : there is no sympathy between 
them ; not a feeling, not a taste, it may be, in 
common. But the sacrifice was of her proper 
choosing, and she must abide by it. Deliberately, 
of her own free will, she tied herself to him, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, until death 
shall them part. She has linked herself to him 
by a chain which divides her from the rest of the 
world; every thought of her heart belongs, of 
right, to him; she is his companion and no 
other's, and must obey his behests ; at uprising 
and down-sitting, at the daily meals and in the 
midnight chamber, she is his, his own, for ever- 
more. 
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This fate would have been Adeline de Castella's 
had she not met with Frederick St. John. With- 
out casting a doubt to the future, a regret to the 
past, she consented to go to the altar with M. de 
la Chasse. He was indifferent to her, it is true ; 
but so were all others ; and she saw not that in- 
difference in its real colours. She understood it 
now. 

A strong impression, call it a presentiment if 
you will, had taken hold of Adeline, that the very 
first word of disclosure to her father, though it 
were but a hint of it, would be the signal for her 
separation from Mr. St. John. She spoke of this 
to him, and she wrung a promise from him that 
he would be for the present silent ; that at least 
during this few 'days' visit of the Baron's he 
should continue to appear as he did now — an 
acquaintance only. Rose would be there, and 
St. John's intimacy with the family, his very 
frequent presence at Beaufoy, might be ac- 
counted for by his relationship to her. No re- 
lationship whatever in point of fact, as the 
reader knows; but Adeline chose to construe 
it into one. Mr. St. John at first hesitated to 
comply with her wish. It is true that he would 
have preferred, for reasons of his own — his debts 
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and his estrangement from his brother — not to 
speak to Signor de Castella just yet ; but he was 
given to be ultra honourable, and to maintain 
silence in such a case, though it were but for a 
week or two, jarred against his nature. Only to 
her imploring petition, to her tears, did he at 
length yield, and then but conditionally. He 
must be guided, he said, by the behaviour of De 
la Chasse. " Should he attempt to offer you the 
smallest endearment, should he begin to whisper 
tender speeches in your ear, I should throw 
prudence to the winds, and step between you." 

" Oh, Frederick ! " she answered, her cheek a 
burning red, her face bent in its maidenly con- 
fusion, " endearment — tender speeches — they are 
not known in France, in our class of society. Of 
such there is no fear. The Baron will be as 
politely ceremonious to me as though we were 
ever to remain strangers." 

And Adeline was right. 

Late in the afternoon of as hot and brilliant a 
day as the sun of July ever shone upon, the 
carriage, containing the young - lacly guests, 
which had been sent to Odesque to meet them, 
drew up at the chateau, in the very jaws of the 
lions. Mary Carr looked out. There, on the 
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broad steps, in the exact spot where she had last 
seen him, looking as though not an hour had 
passed over his head since, stood Mr. St. John. 

He assisted them to alight, and Adeline ran 
out to receive them, so charmingly lovely in her 
white morning dress and pink ribbons. Madame 
de Castella also appeared, and after a cordial 
welcome, ordered the coachman to speed back 
with haste to Odesque, or he would not be in 
time for the arrival of the Paris train. 

" I expect my husband and M. de la Chasse," 
she explained, addressing her visitors. 

Mary Carr looked involuntarily at Adeline. 
She met the gaze, and a burning crimson rushed 
over her face and neck. Was it at being re- 
minded of the Baron's approaching presence ? — 
or at the recollection of the parting warning 
whispered to her by Miss Carr? 

A little time given to cordial intercourse, to 
refreshment, and then the young ladies retired to 
unpack and dress for dinner. Before six the 
party had re-assembled, including Mr. St. John. 
They were in the yellow drawing-room (salon 
jaune), a very fine apartment, kept chiefly for 
show and ceremony, and one that nobody ever 
felt at home in. The windows overlooked the 
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approach to the chateau ; everybody was gazing 
for the first appearance of the momentarily ex- 
pected travellers; and Adeline at length grew 
so pale, so agitated, that she could not escape 
notice. 

"Dear child ! " ejaculated Agnes de Beaufoy, 
in a low tone. " I wish she would take a little 
eau sucree. I had a lover myself once, Mr. St. 
John, and know what this suspense is." 

" See, see ! " exclaimed old Madame de Beau- 
foy, hobbling to the window. " Is not that the 
carriage ? — far off, there ; — at the turn by the 
windmill." 

It was the carriage : the aged eyes were the 
quickest, after all : and it came speedily on. Two 
dusty-looking figures were in it, for they sat with 
it open. Madame de Castella and her sister 
hastened to the hall to receive the travellers, and 
the old lady thrust her head out at one of the 
windows, as far as she could stretch it. Adeline 
had risen in terrible agitation, and was leaning 
on the back of a chair, evidently for support. 
Her very lips were white. Mr. St. John ad- 
vanced and bent over her. 

" My dearest love," he whispered," you are ill, 
and I dare not protect you as I could wish. Be 
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under no apprehension of any unwelcome scene 
with him: sooner than suffer it I will declare 

He took up a flacon of eau de Cologne, and 
saturated her handkerchief. Mary Carr was look- 
ing on. She could not hear his words ; but she 
marked his low, earnest voice, his looks, his 
actions; she saw how it was from that hour. 
" There will be tribulation in the house, ere this 
shall be over!" was her mental exclamation. 
But she little anticipated the deep tribulation 
that was indeed to come. 

The Baron did not make his appearance until 
he had been to his dressing-room. He looked 
very presentable when he came in, though his 
hair was shorter than ever, and the curled-out 
corners of his yellow moustache were longer. 
His greeting of Adeline was in this fashion : 
advancing quickly towards her until he came 
within three paces, he there made a dead stand- 
still, and placing his feet in the first position, as 
dancing-masters say, slowly bowed his head down 
nearly to the ground, and in ceremonious words, 
" hoped he had the honour of finding mademoi- 
selle in perfect health." That was all : he did 
not presume even to touch her hand : any such 
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famiftarhy wocld, o gtod French society, be 
deemed the perfection ec bad ^Re. Base just 
smothered a scream ci delfztr when she saw the 
bow, sad gare Mr. Si. John snch a pinch on the 
arm, that the place was blue for cars afterwards. 
But what a bow St. John received the Baron 
with when they were introduced — distant, 
haughty, and sen-conscious ; conscious of his 
own superiority. Certainly, in outward appear- 
ance, there was a wide contrast, and Mr. St. 
John, on this particular evening, seemed quite 
aware of his own personal gifts. De la Chasse 
was superbly dressed : a blue satin Test, curiously- 
fine linen, all lace and embroidery; with various 
other magnificent et ceteras. St. John was 
in his slight mourning attire; black clothes, 
a plain white waistcoat, and not a bit of finery 
about him ; but he looked, as Rose Darling said, 
fit for a prince. 

Dinner was announced. The Baron de la 
Chasse advanced to the aged mistress of the 
house, St. John to Madame de Castella, and 
Signor de Castella to Rose. Miss de Beaufoy, 
Adeline, and Mary Carr, went in together. It 
was a formal dinner, and Adeline was sick at 
heart* 
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It happened, in the course of the following 
morning, that the three young ladies and the 
Baron were alone in the western drawing-room 
— the one, you may remember, opening on 
the colonnade. The talking flagged. De la 
Chasse, though a sensible man, did not shine 
in that flowing, ready style of converse |so 
natural to Frederick St. John ; and Adeline 
seemed utterly spiritless, Mary Carr went up- 
stairs to her chamber, but before she had been 
there five minutes, Rose came dancing in. 

" Where have you left Adeline ? " inquired Miss 
Carr. 

" Where you did — with the Baron. I thought 
I might be de trop, and so came away. It is not 
pleasant to reflect that you may be spoiling a 
scene, all tenderness and sweetmeats, as Charlotte 
Singleton calls it." 

"Absurd, Rose ! Remember we are in France." 

Much cared Rose for any reproof. "Mary," 

she went on, " don't you think there's something 

between St. John and Adeline ? Did you see him 

whispering last night to her at the piano, while he 

was pretending to be engaged turning over for 

me ? It's satisfactory to have two strings to one's 

bow." 

o 2 
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Before another word could be said, in rushed 
Adeline, in high excitement. " Mary ! Rose ! — 
Hose ! dear Mary ! never yon leave me alone with 
that man again! Promise it! — promise it to 
me!" 

" What is it ? What has he done ? " they asked, 
in excessive astonishment. 

"He has done nothing. But I dare not be 
alone with him, lest he should talk of the future. 
He has been inquiring after the engagement- 
ring. Hush ! do not ask me any questions 
now," concluded Adeline. " I wish to Heaven, 
Rose, you could induce the Baron to fall in love 
with you ! " 

"Much obliged for the transfer," said Rose, 
with a laugh. "Perhaps you'll get him first to 
dye those appendages to his face : yellow is not 
a favourite colour of mine. ,, 

De la Chasse intended to remain but a week. 
He purposed leaving on Tuesday morning. His 
visit was passing quietly enough : there had been 
no outbreak between him and St. John, only 
excessive coolness. Had De la Chasse been an 
Englishman, an explanation could scarcely have 
been avoided ; for an Englishman would inevi- 
tably, by speech, manner, or action, have shown 
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that he was the young lady's lover : but in France 
these things are managed differently. 

Madame de Beaufoy issued invitations for 
Monday evening to as many neighbours as were 
within driving-distance. A soiree dansante, the 
cards said, when they went out. 

On the Monday afternoon the three young 
ladies were in the western drawing-room with 
Madame de Beaufoy. She was teaching them a 
new stitch of knitting, but, getting tired, left the 
room to indulge in her afternoon's nap, which she 
always took. Scarcely had she quitted it, when 
the Baron entered, and, addressing Adeline, for- 
mally requested her to grant him the honour of a 
few minutes' conversation. 

A strange rising in the throat ; a dread, that 
caused her frame to quiver ; a terrified, imploring, 
but unavailing look at Rose and Mary ; and the 
door closed on them, and Adeline and her acknow- 
ledged lover were left alone. 

She need not have feared. The Baron did not 
say a word to her that he might not have said to 
her mother. But he produced from his pocket 
the engagement-ring, which had been up to 
Paris to be taken smaller — it was a plain circlet 
of gold — and requested she would grant him 
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the honour of allowing him to replace it on her 
finger. 

Without a "word of remonstrance — for what 
could she say ? — and sick at heart, Adeline held 
out her hand ; and the Baron ventured ceremoni- 
ously to touch it, while he slipped on the ring : 
in the very act and deed of doing which, the door 
opened, and into the room strode Mr. St. John, 
twirling in his hand a French marigold. 

He saw them standing together, Adeline's hand 
stretched out, and meeting both of his; and he 
looked black as night. It has been said, in this 
book or another, that Frederick St. John was of 
quick temperament : on rare occasions he gave 
way to violent explosions of passion. It is pro- 
bable an outburst would have come then; but the 
Baron, with a polite bow to Adeline, quitted 
the room. And Mr. St. John, though certain 
as man could well be that he had no cause for 
jealousy, gave way to the irritation of his hasty- 
spirit. 

u So, Mademoiselle de Castella," he broke forth, 
" you have been enjoying a stolen interview with 
your lover ! I must beg your pardon for having 
unintentionally interrupted it." 
^ She turned deprecatingly to him ; she did not 
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speak, or defend herself from the charge ; but the 
look of anguish on her countenance was so keen, 
the glance at himself so full of pure, truthful love, 
that the gentleman's better nature revolted at the 
temper he had shown, and he clasped her to him, 
and held her to his heart. 

" But they were cruel words," she sobbed, as he 
whispered his penitence on her cheek ; " and just 
now I have enough to bear." 

" Let this be my peace-offering, my darling," 
he said, placing in her hand the French marigold. 

St. John had long ago heard the tale ; of the 
French marigold in the fortune-telling cards 
clinging to Adeline, and Rose Darling's sombre 
forebodings touching himself. He was perfectly 
willing to accept it as an omen that he should ex- 
ercise an influence over her future life, he said — 
be the one to make her future happiness. The 
flower had become endeared to both of them. St. 
John had been assiduously cultivating them in 
the garden at the Lodge, and this, that he now 
gave to Adeline, was the first which had appeared. 
He had plucked it expressly for her. 

" This ring, Adeline// he said, drawing it from 
her finger. " He placed it there, I suppose ? " 

"You saw him doing so," she answered. 
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He slipped it into his waistcoat pocket, and 
then drew out his watch. 

" Give me back the ring, Frederick." 

"No, Adeline. It shall never encircle your 
finger again." 

" But what am I to say if its absence is noticed ? 
He said mamma had given him permission to 
replace it. She will be sure to ask where it is." 

"Say anything. That it fell off— or wear a 
glove until evening. I will then tell you what to 
do. I cannot stay longer now." 

When Mary Carr was dressed for the evening 
ball, she went into Adeline's room. Louise was 
putting the finishing strokes to her young lady's 
toilette, and very satisfactory they were, when 
Madame de Castella entered, holding in her hand 
a small circular case. 

" Look here, Adeline," she said, opening it and 
displaying a costly bracelet, one of beauty and 
finish so rare, that all eyes were rivetted on it. 
Exquisitely wrought, fine gold links, in the different 
crossings of which were inserted brilliants of the 
purest water, with pendant chains shining with 
brilliants and gold. 

" Oh, mamma ! " was the enraptured exclama- 
tion, " what a lovely bracelet ! " 
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" It is, indeed, Adeline. It is yours." 

" Ciel ! " ejaculated Louise, lifting her hands. 

"Mamma, how can I thank you!" she ex- 
claimed, taking the jewels. 

" You need not thank me at all, Adeline. It is 
the Baron's present. Make your acknowledg- 
ments to him." 

"Had the bracelet been a serpent, Adeline 
could not have dropped it quicker, and, but for 
Mary Carr, it would have fallen to the ground. 
Madame de Castella thought it was an accident. 

"Don't be careless, child. Put it on. You 
must wear it to-night." 

" Oh, no, no, mamma ! " she returned, her 
cheek flushing. " Not to-night." 

"What nonsense!" exclaimed her mother; 
" you are as shy as a young child. When the 
Baron presented it to me for you, he said, ' Un 
petit cadeau pour ce soir.' Clasp it on, Louise." 

"Mamma," she implored, a great deal more 
energetically than Madame de Castella thought 
the case could demand, "do not oblige me to 
appear in this bracelet to-night " 

" Adeline, I insist on its being worn. Persons 
who know you less well than we do, would sus- 
pect that affectation, more than delicacy, induced 
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your refusal to wear a gift from one who will soon 
be your husband." 

"Not my husband yet," faltered Adeline. 
" Not until next year." 

"Indeed he will, Adeline," said Madame de 
Castella. " Before we go to the South." 

Her colour came and went painfully. She sat 
down, gasping, rather than speaking, the words 
that issued from her white lips. 

"We go to the South in two months ! " 

"Dear child," laughed Madame de Castella, 
" don't look so scared. There's no reason for it : 
a wedding is quite an every-day affair, I can assure 
you. This week I write to order your trousseau." 

Louise fastened the bracelet on Adeline's arm, 
and she went down to the reception-rooms as one 
in a dream. If the younger guests, as they gazed 
on her excessive beauty, could but have read the 
bitter despair at her heart, the strife and struggle 
within, they would have envied her less. A single 
string of pearls was entwined with her hair, and 
she wore a pearl necklace; no other ornament, 
save this conspicuous bracelet of De la Chasse's. 
But in the bosom of her low white dress, almost 
hidden by its trimmings of lace, was enshrined St. 
John's French marigold. 
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The guests had nearly all arrived, and Adeline 
had done her best towards greeting them, when 
in passing in the direction of the colonnade, the 
Baron came up to her. She was longing for a 
breath of the evening air — as if that would cool 
the brow's inward fever ! 

" Permit me to exchange this flower with the 
one you have there, mademoiselle," he said, hold- 
ing out a white camellia of rare beauty. And, 
with a light, respectful touch he removed the 
French marigold from the folds of the lace. 

Did De la Chasse suspect who had been the 
donor of that cherished French marigold ? Did 
he remember seeing it in St. John's hand that 
same afternoon ? It is impossible to tell ; but he 
seemed more urgent over this trifling matter than 
a Frenchman in general allows himself to be. 

" Sir, you forget yourself ! " exclaimed Adeline, 
angry to excitement. " Return me my flower ." 

" It is unsuitable, mademoiselle," he rejoined, 
retaining his hold of the French marigold. " A 
vulgar, ordinary garden-flower is not in ac- 
acordance with your dress [to-night — or with 
you." 

"You presume upon your position," retorted 
Adeline, pushing aside the white [camellia, and 
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struggling to keep down her anger and her tears. 
" Do not insult me, sir, but give me back my own 
flower." 

" What is all this ? " demanded M. de Castella, 
coming up. " Adeline, you are excited.' ' 

"I have incurred your daughter's displeasure, 
it would seem, sir," explained the Baron, showing 
symptoms of excitement in his turn. "Made- 
moiselle appeared in the rooms wearing this flower 
— a worthless, common garden-flower ! — and be- 
cause I wished to present her with one more suit- 
able, she seems to imply that I only do it by way 
of insult. I don't understand, ma foi ! " 

"Nor I," returned M. de Castella. "Take 
the camellia, Adeline," he added, sternly and 
coldly. "Caprice and coquetry are beneath 
you." 

The Baron put the camellia in her now unre- 
sisting hand, and amused himself with pulling to 
pieces the petals of the other flower. Adeline 
burst into a violent paroxysm of tears, and darted 
on to the colonnade." 

And all about a stupid French marigold ! 

" Let her go and have a cry to herself," said 
M. de Castella, walking off with the Baron; "it 
will bring her to reason. The coquetry of women 
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passes belief. They are all alike. It appears I 
was mistaken when I deemed my daughter an 
exception/' 

Adeline, in her tears and excitement, rushed 
across the lawn. It was certainly a senseless 
thing to cry about, but, just then, a straw would 
have ruffled her equanimity. She had been com- 
pelled to wear the hated bracelet; she had been 
told that she would very speedily be made the 
wife of De la Chasse ; she had stood by him, re- 
cognised by the crowd of guests as his future wife ; 
and, blended with all this, was a keen sensation 
of disappointment at the non-appearance of Mr. 
St. John. She stood with her forehead pressed 
against the bark of a tree, sobbing aloud in her 
anguish where none could hear her. Presently, 
her ear caught the sound of footsteps, and she 
prepared to dart further away: but they were* 
some that she knew and loved too well. He was 
coming along the shrubbery at a rapid pace, and 
she stood out, and confronted him. 

"Why, Adeline !" he exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment. And, then, the momentary restraint 
on her feelings being removed, she fell forward 
in his arms, and sobbed aloud with redoubled 
violence. 
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" Oh, Adeline, what ails you ? What has hap- 
pened ? Be calm, be calm, my only love ! I am 
by your side now : what grief is there that I can- 
not soothe away ? " 

He became quite alarmed at her paroxysms of 
grief, and, half leading, half carrying her to the 
nearest bench, seated her there and laid her head 
upon his arm, and held her gently to him, and 
spoke not a word until she was calmer. 

' By degrees she told him all. The gift of the 
bracelet, her mother's threats of the coming mar- 
riage — threats they sounded to Adeline— and the 
dispute with the Baron. Upon this last point she 
was rather obscure. " I had a simple flower in 
my dress, and he wanted me to replace it with a 
rare one, a camellia/' She did not say it was the 
one he had given her ; she would rather have led 
him to think that it was not : never, until she 
should be indeed his, could she tell him how pas- 
sionately and entirely she loved. But he divined 
all ; he required no telling. And yet, knowing 
this, knowing, as he did, how her very life was 
bound up in his, how could he, but a few weeks 
later, doubt, or profess to doubt, of this enduring 
love? 

"Adeline," he said, as he paced the narrow 
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path restlessly in the moonlight, she still sitting 
on the bench, " I have done very wrong : wrong 
by you and your friends, wrong by myself, wrong 
by De la Chasse. I see it now. I ought to have 
declared all before he came to Beaufoy. I will 
see M. de Castella to-morrow morning/' 

She shivered, as if struck by a cold wind. 
" Remember your promise." 

"It must be done," he answered. "I yielded 
too readily to your wishes, perhaps to my own 
motives for desiring delay. But for you to be 
looked upon as his future wife — condemned to 
accept and wear his presents — this shall not be. 
It is placing us all three in a false position ; you 
must see that it is. Neither did I know that the 
marriage was being hastened on." 

"He goes away to-morrow morning, and all 
immediate danger will be over," she urged. "Do 
not yet speak words that might — nay, that would 
— lead to our separation ! Let us have another 
week or two for consideration ; and of — I will say 
it — of happiness." 

"I cannot imagine why you entertain these 
gloomy anticipations," he rejoined; "why think 
that my speaking to your father will be the signal 
for warfare. Believe me, Adeline, the St. Johns 
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of Castle Wafer are not accustomed to find their 
overtures for an alliance despised; they have 
mated with the noblest in their own land." 

" Oh, it is not that ; it is not that ! Frederick, 
you know it is not. — Hark ! " she suddenly broke 
off, starting from her seat as if to fly. " There are 
footsteps approaching from the house. If it 
should be papa ! — or De la Chasse ! " 

" And what if it be ?" he answered, drawing her 
hand within his arm and raising himself to his 
full height, in the haughty spirit that was upon 
him, to stand and confront the intruders. "I 
will explain all now: and show that you are 
doing ^either wrong nor harm in being here with 
me, for that you are my affianced wife." 

But the footsteps, whosesoever they might be, 
passed off in a different direction: and they 
strolled on, talking, to the borders of the minia- 
ture lake. It was nearly as light as day, very- 
warm, very beautiful. White fleecy clouds floated 
around the moon; the air, redolent with the 
odour of flowers, was one balmy breath of per- 
fume; and Adeline forgot her trouble in the 
peaceful scene. 

" What made you so late ? " she asked. " I 
had fancied you would come early." 
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" I have been to Odesque." 

"ToOdesque!" 

He was drawing a small paper from his waist- 
coat pocket. Adeline saw that it contained a ring 
of plain gold. Motioning to her to take her glove 
off — and she obeyed mechanically — he proceeded 
to place it on her finger ; speaking solemn words : 

" With this ring I will thee wed ; with my body 
I thee worship ; with all my worldly goods I will 
thee endow, until death us do part : and thus do 
I plight unto thee my troth." 

She knew the slightly altered words were in 
the English Protestant marriage-service, for she 
had heard Rose, and some of the other school- 
girls as foolish as Rose was, repeat them in their 
thoughtless pastime. There was a solemnity in 
Mr. St. John's voice and manner which imparted 
an awe to her feelings, never before felt. The 
tears of deep emotion rose to her eyes, and her 
frame trembled : she could not have been more 
strongly moved, had he in very truth been 
plighting her troth to him before the holy 
altar. 

" Take you care of it, Adeline. Let none re- 
move it from your finger as I removed the other. 
It shall be your wedding-ring." 
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" It is not the same ring ? " she whispered, 
unable quite to recover herself. " His." 

" His ! Look here, Adeline." 

He took another ring from his pocket as he 
spoke. It was cut in two parts; and he threw 
them into the water. 

€ ' There goes his ring, Adeline. May his pre- 
tensions go with it ! " 

€t It is for this you have been to Odesque V 

"It is." 

They turned to the house, walking quickly now, 
neither caring for Adeline's absence to be pro- 
longed so as to attract notice. Long as it may 
have seemed to take in the telling, she had yet 
been away from the house but a few minutes. 
Adeline could not quite forget her fears. 

"If mamma could but be kept from ordering 
the trousseau ! " she suddenly exclaimed, more in 
answer to her own thoughts than to him. 

" Where's the necessity of preventing her ? " 

She looked up wonderingly, and caught his 
smile full of meaning, all apparent in the moon- 
light. 

" The things ordered and intended for Madame 
de la Chasse — will they not serve equally well for 
Mrs. Frederick St. John?" 
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" Oh — but — " and her downcast face felt glow- 
ing with heat — " nothing will be wanted at all 
yet for — anybody/' 

" Indeed ! J think they will be wanted very soon. 
Do you suppose/' he added, laughing, " I should 
be permitted to carry you away with me to the 
South without an outfit ? " 

"I am not going to the South now," she 
quickly said. 

" Yes, Adeline. I hope you and I shall winter 
there." 

" I am quite well now." 

" I know you are : and that it will be a pre- 
caution almost superfluous. Nevertheless, it 
is well to be on the safe side. My darling ! " 
and he bent over her, "you would not be dis- 
mayed at the prospect of passing a whole winter 
alone with me ? " 

Dismayed! To the uttermost parts of the 
earth with him, and for a whole life. Father, 
mother, country, home — what were they all, in 
comparison with him ? 

As they gained the open lawn, a dark figure 
swept across their path. Adeline shrank at being 
seen alone with Mr. St. John. It was Father 
Marc, the officiating priest of the little neigh- 
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bearing chapel, and the family confessor, a worthy 
and very zealous man. He turned and looked at 
Adeline, but merely said, "Bon soir, mon en- 
fant," and took off his hat to Mr. St. John. Mr. 
St. John raised his in return, saying nothing, 
and Adeline bent low, as one in contrition. 

" Bon soir, mon pere." 

She glided onwards to a side door, that she 
might gain her chamber and see what could be 
done towards removing the traces of emotion 
from her face. Whilst Mr. St. John strode round 
to the front entrance, and rang such a peal upon 
the tinkling old bell that half a dozen servants 
came flying to the door. 

And as Adeline stood by his side that night in 
the brilliant ball-room, and watched the admira- 
tion so many were ready, unsought, to accord 
him, and marked the cordial regard in which both 
her father and mother held him, and remembered 
his good lineage and connections, the fortune 
and position that must eventually be his, she 
almost reasoned that overtures for her from such 
a man could never be declined. 

But the Baron saw that she had thrown away 
the white camellia. " Petite coquette ! " he ex- 
claimed to himself, in tolerant excuse: not in 
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anger. It never entered into the French brains 
of the Baron de la Cfrasse to imagine that the 
young lady, being under an engagement to 
marry him, could have the slightest wish to 
marry anybody else. 



CHAPTER X. 

INSTILLED JEALOUSY. 

The grey walls of the Ch&teau de Beaufoy 
basked idly in the evening sun. In the western 
drawing-room, M. and Madame de Castella, the 
old lady, and Agnes de Beaufoy were playing 
whist. Its large window was thrown open to the 
terrace, or colonnade, where had gathered the 
younger members of the party, the green-striped 
awning being let down between some of the outer 
pillars. Mary Carr and Adeline were seated, 
unravelling a heap of silks, which had got into a 
mess in the ivory work-basket; Rose Darling 
flitted about amongst the exotics, her fine hair 
shining like threads of gold when, ever and anon, 
it came in contact with the sunlight, as she flirted 
— it was very like it — with Mr. St. John. But 
Rose began to turn cross, for he teased her. 
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"Did you write to England for the song 
to-day ?" she asked. "Ah, don't answer: I see 
you forgot it." 

"I did not write," answered Mr. St. John, 
"but I did not forget it. You have not tried the 
last I got over for you." 

" I have sung it until I am tired," was Rose's 
contradictory reply. 

"Not to me." 

" Most of the writing you are guilty of goes to 
one person, I expect," proceeded Rose. " No 
wonder you forget other matters." 

"Indeed! To whom?" 

" I won't betray you now," glancing at Adeline. 
" I will be compassionate." 

" Pray don't trouble yourself about compassion 
for me, ma belle," returned Mr. St. John, in a 
provokingly slighting manner. "It will be thrown 
away." 

" Compassion for you, Mr. St. John ! Don't 
flatter yourself. I was thinking of another." 

Adeline looked up : a sharp, perplexed glance. 

"You are mysterious, Rose," said he, laughing. 

"Yes. But I could speak out if I would." 

" I dare you," answered Mr. St. John. "Speak 
away." 
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" You know there is one in England, who mo- 
nopolises all your letters — not to speak of your 
dreams." 

" Rose ! " exclaimed Mary Carr, a dim shadow 
of Rose's meaning darting uneasily across her. 
"How can you talk this nonsense to Mr. St. 
John?" 

"He asked for it. But he knows it is true. 
Look at his conscious face now ! " she saucily 
continued, 

" The only lady in England honoured with my 
correspondence," said he, in a more serious tone 
than he had hitherto spoken, "is Mrs. St. John." 

" That's nearly true," cried the provoking girl 
— " nearly. She is not Mrs. St. John yet, only 
to be." 

A strange wild spasm caught Adeline de Cas- 
tella's heart. Would Rose have continued, had 
she known it ? Did St. John suspect it ? 

" I spoke of my mother, Rose," he said. " She 
is the only lady who claims, or gets, letters from 
me." 

" Honour bright ? " asked Rose. 

" Honour bright," repeated Mr. St. John : 
"the honour of her only son." 

" Oh, faithless that you are, then ! " burst forth 
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Rose. ""Will you deny that there is one in 
England to whom your letters are due, if not 
sent; one, whose shadow you were for many, 
many months — if not years — one, beautiful as a 
painter's dream ? " 

" Bah, Rose ! " he said, his lips curling with a 
proud defiant smile, "you are getting into 
ecstasies/' 

" Shall I tell her name — the name of his own 
true lady-love ? " asked Rose, turning round, a 
world of triumph on her bright, laughing brow. 
" Mary Carr knows it already." 

"You are out of your senses !" exclaimed Mary 
Carr, all too eagerly. " Don't attempt to impose 
on us with your fabulous tales." 

" Shall I tell it ? " repeated Rose, maintaining 
her ground and her equanimity. 

"Tell it/' said Mr. St. John, carelessly. Did 
he think she knew so much ? 

"Tell it," repeated Adeline, but it was the 
motion of the syllables, rather than the words, 
that came from between her white and parted 
lips. 

" Sarah Beauclerc." 

A transient surprise crossed Mr. St. John's 
countenance, and was gone again. Adeline saw 
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it : and from that wild, bitter moment, a pang of 
anguish took root within her, which was never to 
be erased during life. 

"You are under a slight misapprehension, 
Hose," said Mr. St. John, with indifference. 

"Am I? The world was under another, 
perhaps, when it asserted that the honour of Mr. 
St. John's hand would fall to Sarah Beauclerc." 

" That it certainly was — if it ever did assert it. 
And I might believe it possible, were the world 
peopled with Rose Darlings.' ' 

"Look here," exclaimed Rose, snatching his 
pocket-handkerchief from a gilt cage, where he 
had thrown it to protect the beautiful bird from 
the rays of the setting sun. "Look at this, 
' Frederick St. John/ worked in hair ! " 

It happened to be the handkerchief they had 
picked up that first morning in the painting- 
room. [Rose talked on, in the recklessness of 
her spirits; and Adeline sat, drinking in her 
words. 

'She did this for him, I have not the least 
doubt. Look how elaborately it is worked, even 
to the finishings of the crest. It is her hair, 
Sarah Beauclerc's." 

A random assertion. Rose neither knew nor 
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cared whether she was right. In her present 
humour she would have stood to anything. It is 
possible : not likely, but barely possible : that she 
had stumbled on a bit of fact. Mr. St. John 
remained supremely indifferent, denying nothing. 
She talked on in her access of gaiety. 

"This is his favourite handkerchief: I have 
noticed that. The others are marked with ink. 
I dare say she gave the handkerchief, as well as 
marked it. Let it alone, Mr. St. John : I shall 
show it round, if I like. A rather significant 
present from so lovely a girl! But it's known 
she was folle after him. He reciprocated the 
compliment then : he was always at the Dean's. 
I don't know how it may be now," she added, 
after a pause, and there was a significant meaning 
in her tone as she glanced at Adeline. Then, 
with a saucy glance at Mr. St. John, she sang 
out, in her clear, rich voice, to a tune of her own, 

" It is well to be off with the old love, 
Before yon are on with the new." 

Adeline rose, and passed quietly into the draw- 
ing-room, her step self-possessed, her bearing 
calm : the still exterior covers the deepest suffer- 
ing : but Mr. St. John suspected nothing. 
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"Rose," he said, quoting a French axiom, 
" vous aimez bien & rire, mais rien n'est beau que 
le vrai." 

"Ah," she answered, with another, "ce n'est 
pas etre bien aise que de rire." Perhaps the 
deepest truth she had uttered that evening. 

With outward calmness there, but oh ! the 
whirlwind of despairing agony which shook Ade- 
line's frame as she sank down by the bedside in 
her own chamber ! That in [one short minute, 
desQlation so complete should have swept over her 
heart, and she be able to endure it and live ! 
I tell you no false story : I am writing of one of 
those sensitive hearts which must thus suffer and 
be shaken. To have given up her whole love to 
one, in a passion little short of idolatry ; to have 
forgotten early ties and kindred in the spell of 
this strong devotion — and now to be told there 
was another to claim his vows, another to whom 
they had first been offered ! 

The dream in which she had been living for 
months was over — or, at least, it had been robbed 
of its golden colouring. The serpent Doubt had 
found its entrance into her heart : the fiend 
Jealousy had taken possession of it, never to 
be wholly eradicated. 
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Frederick St. John was certainly one of earth's 
favoured people, with his manly beauty and his 
master intellect. It seemed to her that the world 
might worship him without a blush. He had 
made her life the Elysium that poets tell of; and 
now she found that he loved, or had loved, 
another. Like an avalanche falling down the 
Alps and crushing the hapless traveller, so had 
these tidings fallen upon her heart, and shat- 
tered it. 

Adeline de Castella smoothed her brow at last, 
and returned down-stairs. She had taken no 
account of the time; but, by the advanced 
twilight, it would seem she had been away an 
hour, and Rose inquired whether she had been 
buried. 

Following Adeline on to the colonnade, where 
the whole party were now seated, came the old 
Spanish servant, Silva, bearing a letter for Mr. 
St. John. The ominous words, "tres pressSe," 
written on it, had caused Madame Baret to de- 
spatch it with haste to the chateau. 

" Does any one wait ? " he inquired. 

" Senor, si." 

" It is well," he said, and retreated inside the 
room. 
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(S You have received bad news ! " exclaimed 
Madame de Castella, when he reappeared. 

"I have/' he said, with controlled emotion. 
" I must depart instantly for England." And it 
was well the shades of evening were gathering, or 
they would inevitably have seen the white panic 
on Adeline's stricken face. 

Mr. St. John handed them the letter to read. 
A dangerous accident had happened to his 
mother. The horses of her carriage took fright, 
and she opened the door and jumped out. The 
physicians feared concussion of the brain. 

"Are you going ?" exclaimed M. de Castella, 
as St. John held out his hand. 

i( Yes. I feel every moment wasted that does 
not speed me on my journey." 

And in another instant he was gone. With- 
out a word more of adieu to Adeline than he gave 
to the rest. There was no opportunity for it. 

" I don't know that I'd have angered him, had 
I foreseen this," cried Rose, candidly, as she 
lingered on the terrace with Adeline. 

" Did you anger him ? " 

" I think I did. A little bit. He should not 
have dared me to it." 

She looked out over the balustrades as she 
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listened, seeing nothing. A painful question 
was upon her tongue; but her poor sensitive 
heart — how unfit it was for the wear and tear of 
life ! — beat so violently that she had to wait be- 
fore she put it. 

" What you said was not true, Rose ? " 

" What did I say ? " rejoined Rose, whose 
thoughts had veered to fifty other things in her 
light carelessness. 

" That he loved — what was the name ? — Sarah 
Beauclerc." 

The pretty assumption of forgetfulness ! " What 
was the name ? " As if the name, every distinct 
letter of it, had not engraved itself on her brain 
in letters of fire, when it was first spoken I Rose 
answered impulsively. 

" It was quite true, Adeline. He knows that 
it is true. I as certainly believe that he loved 
her, as that we are standing here. People say 
she would have been his wife before this, but for 
the dispute, or estrangement, or whatever it is, 
between him and his brother- He can't marry 
until his debts are cleared: and he is living 
quietly to clear them. You should hear what 
Margaret says about it; she told me a great 
deal the very day before I came here." 
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Her poor crushed heart fluttered against her 
side. " She is nice-looking, you say ? " 

" Nice-looking ! she's beautiful ! One of the 
loveliest girls in society. A fair, proud face, just 
as proud (is his own. Georgina Beauclerc is very 
pretty ; but she's nothing beside her." 

She could have cried aloud in her anguish as 
she listened to these praises of her rival : and 
how she schooled her voice to maintain its calm, 
indifference, she knew not. 

" Who is Georgina Beauclerc ? " 

" Her cousin. She's the daughter of the Dean 
of Westerbury : Fred St. John's native place, you 
know. Sarah is the daughter of the dean's 
brother, General Beauclerc. Her mother's dead, 
the Lady Sarah; and since then she has lived 
with the Dean. In point of family it would be a 
suitable match; and I daresay in point of 
fortune." 

" And in point of — love ? " 

There was a peculiar sound in the hesitation, 
a tremor which struck on Rose's ear. She turned 
her face full on Adeline's. 

" I believe with all my heart, from what I've 
heard, that there was love between them," an- 
swered Hose. " Perhaps is. Adeline, I don't say 
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this in ill-nature, but because it may be good for 
you to know it. I am careless and random in 
general, but I can be serious ; and I am speaking 
seriously now. He is a gay -mannered man, you 
know, a general admirer, those attractive men 
usually are so; but I have little doubt that his 
love was given to Sarah Beauclerc." 

Rose went into the room with the last sentence. 
She had really spoken from a good motive. Be- 
lieving that Adeline was getting to like Frederick 
St. John more than was good for her, consistent 
with her engagement to the French baron, a 
word in season might act as a warning. Little 
did Rose suspect how far things had gone between 
them. 

An hour passed. All, save Adeline, were ga- 
thered in the lighted room. Some were playing 
chess, some ecarte, some were telling Father 
Marc, who had dropped in, of the young English- 
man's sudden departure for England and its cause. 
Rose was at the piano, singing English songs in a 
subdued voice. Never a sweeter voice than hers : 
and old Madame de Beaufoy could have listened 
always to the gone-by songs of her native land. 

Adeline had not stirred from the terrace ; she 
was leaning still on its balustrades, gazing forth 
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apparently into the night. But that Madame de 
Castella did not observe her absence, she had 
been called in long ago, out of the night air. 

" Oh beware, my lord, of jealousy ! 
It is a green-eyed monster, which doth make 
The food it feeds on." 

That powerful reader of the human heart never 
put forth a greater truth, a more needed warning. 
How vainly I We can smile now, we can wonder 
at the " trifles " that once mocked ourselves ; but 
we did not smile at the time. It is asserted that 
where there is love, impassioned love, there must 
be jealousy ; and who shall venture to dispute it ? 
Love is most exacting. Its idol must not listen 
to a tender word, or bestow a look of admiration 
on another. The faintest shadow of a suspicion 
will invoke the presence of jealousy ; what then 
when facts and details are put forth, as they had 
been by Rose ? It had aroused the most refined 
torments of the distressing passion; and let none 
doubt that they were playing their part cruelly 
on Adeline's heart. Not that she believed quite 
all: the hint that he might be intending to 
marry Sarah Beauclerc but touched her ear and 
fell away again. She knew enough of his hon- 
ourably nature to be certain that he would never 
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have spoken of marriage to herself had he been 
under the slightest obligation of it to another. 
But that he loved the girl with deep intensity, or 
had loved her, Adeline never doubted. And so 
she stood on: bitterly giving way to this strange 
anguish which had fallen on her ; wondering how 
long he would stay m England, and how often 
during his stay there he would see her beautiful 
rival. The very fact of his having gone without 
a loving word of adieu, seemed a knell of unlucky 
omen. 

But what is that movement which her eye has 
caught at a distance ? Who or what is it, advan- 
cing with a hasty step from the dark trees? 
Ah! the wild rising of her pulse has told her, 
before the outlines of his form become distinct, 
as he emerges into that plot of pale light ! It 
was he — he whom she thought to have looked 
upon at present for the last time; and the 
ecstatic feeling which rushed over her spirit was 
such as almost momentarily to obliterate the 
cruel doubts that oppressed her. He had 
changed his dress, and was habited in costume 
suitable for travelling. His tread over the lawn 
was noiseless, and little less so as he ran up the 
steps to the colonnade. 

2 Q 
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" How fortunate that you are here, Adeline ! " 
he whispered. " I could* not go without endea- 
vouring to obtain a word with you, though I 
doubted being able to accomplish it." 

Adeline, painfully agitated, trembling to ex- 
cess, both in her heart and frame, murmured 
some confused words about the time he was 
losing. 

"No/* interrupted Mr. St. John, "I should 
be guilty of the deepest filial ingratitude, and 
which no after-repentance could efface or atone 
for, if I lost one precious moment. I may b&rely 
arrive to receive my mother's dying blessing ; I 

may arrive to find- " He broke off abruptly, 

and resumed, after a pause : 

" My own preparations were soon made : not 
so those necessary to cobvey me to Odesque. As 
it always happens in these emergencies, the spring 
chaise — and there's nothing else to take me — had 
been lent out to Farmer Pichon. Baret is gone 
for it, and will come on with it here, which is all 
in the way : so, you see, not one minute is being 
wasted. We shall catch the first train. Why do 
you tremble so, my love ? " he added, as the fit 
of ague, which seemed to possess her, shook even 
his arm. " Are you cold ? " 
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Cold ! But most men would have had but the 
same idea, 

" Now, Adeline, for one moment's grave con- 
sultation. Shall I write, and lay my proposals 
before M. de Castella, or shall they wait until I 
return ? " 

" Oh, wait to do so ! " she implored. " In mercy, 
wait ! " 

"I would prefer it myself/' said Mr. St. John, 
" fQr I feel I ought to be present to support you 
through all that may then occur. But, Adeline, 
should I be detained long, there will be no alter- 
native: the preparations for your wedding will 
soon be actively begun, and render my speaking 
an act of imperative necessity.' ' 

She laid her head upon his arm, moaning. 

"Cheer up," he whispered: "I am only put- 
ting the worst view of the case. I trust that a 
few days may bring me back to you. Write to 
me daily, Adeline : everything that occurs : I 
shall then be able to judge how long I may be 
absent with safety. I was thinking, Adeline, as 
I came along, that it might be better if my letters 
to you are sent under cover to Rose or Mary, 
You are aware that I do not mention this for 
myself — I should be proud to address you without 
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disguise — but for your own peace. Were I to 
write openly, it might force explanations on you 
before my return." 

Ever anxious for her ! Her heart bounded with 
gratitude. 

" Under cover to Mary Carr," she said. 

" We must part now," he whispered, as a faint 
rumbling broke upon their ears from the distance ; 
"you hear my signal. It is fast approaching." 

"You will come back as soon as you are; at 
liberty ? " she sighed. 

"Ay, the very instant. Need you question it, 
Adeline?" 

He strained her to his heart, and the painful 
tears coursed down her cheek. " God bless you, 
and take care of you, and keep you in peace until 
I return; my dear, my dear, my only love! " 
And when he had passed away, Adeline asked 
herself if that last lingering farewell kiss, which 
he had pressed upon her lips — she asked herself, 
with burning blushes, if she were sure it had not 
been returned. 

And during the brief moments of this sudden 
interview, she had lost the torment about Sarah 
Beauclerc. 

The second evening after Mr. St. John's depar- 
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ture, before they had risen from the dinner-table, 
Silva brought in the letters. Two from England 
amongst them, bearing on their seals, as Rose 
Darling expressed it, the arms and quarterings of 
all the St. Johns. The one was addressed to 
Madame de Castella; the other was handed to 
Miss Carr. 

Mary looked at it with unqualified surprise. 
The fact was, Adeline, not expecting they could 
hear from Mr. St. John till the following day, 
had put off the few words of explanation she 
meant to speak, feeling shy at the task. 

" Why should Mr. St. John write to me ? " ex- 
claimed Mary Carr. But Adeline, who was sit- 
ting next her, laid her hand upon Mary's knee, 
under cover of the tablecloth, pressing it convul- 
sively. 

There was a slight general laugh at the remark. 
Some of them were beginning to think, for the 
first time, that Mr. St. John might possess a 
tender interest in Miss Carr. 

"Open it without ceremony, my dear," said 
Agnes de Beaufoy. " You are at home here." 

Mary Carr raised her hand to break the seal : 
but that iron clasp of Adeline's became more 
urgent in its pressure. She began dimly to 
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understand, and laid the letter down by the side 
of her dessert-plate. 

" Why don't you open it, Mary Carr ? " re- 
peated Rose, impatiently. 

"No," said Miss Carr, in a half-joking manner, 
"there may be secrets in it that I don't care to 
read before people." And Rose, whose curiosity 
was fully excited, could have boxed her ears. 

" Mr. St. John writes that his mother is better," 
said Madame de Castella; "the injuries prove 
less serious than they were at first supposed. By 
the next post, he hopes to send us word that she 
is out of danger/' 

"This letter, Adeline," exclaimed Mary Carr, 
when they were alone — " I fancy it may not be 
meant for me." 

" You can open it," replied Adeline, timidly, 
" Perhaps — I think — there may be one for me 
inside it." 

Mary Carr opened the letter. It contained a 
few polite words from Mr. St. John, requesting 
her to convey the enclosed one to Adeline, at a 
convenient opportunity. 

" You see how it is ? " faltered Adeline to her. 

"I have seen it long, Adeline." 

Adeline carried the letter to her chamber to 
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read, bolting the door that she might be free 
from interruption. It was a long letter, written 
far more sensibly than are love-epistles in general, 
for it was impossible to Mr. St. John to write 
otherwise; but there was a vein of impassioned 
tenderness running through it, implied rather 
than expressed, which surely ought to have 
satisfied even Adeline. But the bitter doubts 
imparted by Rose that fatal night cast their gan- 
grene over all. Not a moment of peace or hap- 
piness had she known since. Her visions by day, 
her dreams by night, were crowded by images of 
Frederick St. John, faithless to her, happy with 
another. Nor did Sarah Beauclerc want a " shape 
to the mind." The day after St. John's departure, 
they were looking over the last year's " Book of 
Beauty/' when Rose suddenly exclaimed, as she 
came to one, " This is very like Sarah Beauclerc ! " 

"It was great nonsense, Rose, that tale you 
were telling us ! " cried Adeline, with a desperate 
struggle to speak calmly. 

" It was sober sense, and sober truth," retorted 
Rose. 

"Not it," said Mary Carr. "'Twas but a 
flirtation, Rose." 

« Very likely," assented Rose, volatile as usual. 
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" Being an attractive man, Mr. Frederick St. John 
no doubt goes in for the game, roaming from 
flower to flower, a very butterfly, kissing all, and 
settling upon none/' And she brought her care- 
less speech to a conclusion with the commencing 
lines of an old song, once in great vogue at 
Madame de Nino's : — 

" The Butterfly was a gentleman 

Of no very good repute ; 
And he roved in the sunshine all day long, 

In his scarlet and purple suit. 
And he left his lady -wife at home 

In her own secluded bower, 
Whilst he, like a bachelor, flirted about, 

With a kiss for every flower." 

Adeline gazed at the portrait. It was that of a 
fair girlish face, wearing a peculiarly sweet look 
of youth and innocence, blended with pride. No 
impartial observer could have pronounced it so 
lovely as her own, but the jealous film just now 
before her eyes caused her to take an exaggerated 
view of its charms, and to see in it something more 
than loveliness. It may have been little, if at all, 
like the young lady to whom Rose compared it ; 
but no matter : to Adeline it was Sarah Beauclerc 
and no other, and from that moment the image 
fixed itself indelibly in her mind as that of her 
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envied rival. And yet she believed in Mr. St. 
John; she knew he was seeking to win Kbrself 
for his wife ! Trnly they are unfathomable, the 
ways and fears of jealousy. 

At length, in her intolerable misery and sus- 
pense, she took courage, in one of her letters to 
him, to hint at his former intimacy with Sarah 
Beauclerc. What he answered was never dis- 
closed by Adeline; but that it must have been 
satisfactory, dispelling even her strong jealousy, 
may be judged from the significant fact that her 
face grew radiant again. 

Meanwhile Mr. St. John lingered at his mother's 
bedside in London. All danger was over; and 
in point of fact the accident had not been so 
severe as was at first feared. Lady Anne Saville 
was with her. Isaac St. John was ill at Castle 
Wafer. It was Frederick's intention to pay his 
brother a visit ere he returned to France, and 
get his sanction to the proposals he intended to 
carry back to M. de Castella. But this visit was 
frustrated. 

One afternoon the inmates of Beaufoy were 
startled by the unexpected arrival of the Baron 
de la Chasse. Wishing to consult M. de 
Castejla on a little matter of business, he 
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explained, he had done himself the honour and 
pleasure to come personally, instead of writing. 
All expressed themselves delighted to see him, 
except one; and she was nearly beside herself 
with consternation. Terrified and dismayed 
Adeline indeed was ; and she wrote to Mr. St f 
John before she slept. 



CHAPTER XI. 

WAR TO THE KNIFE. 

An evening or two later, the whole party were 
assembled in the billiard-room; soon about to 
separate for the night. A night of intense heat, 
but there was a strong breeze, and it blew in 
through the open windows, whiffling the lights 
and causing the wax to drop. It was nearly 
eleven o'clock : the last game was being finished 
— but the Baron was a remarkably slow, delibe- 
rate player — when, without the slighest prepa- 
ration, the door opened, and Mr. St. John walked 
in. Adeline started from her seat, scarcely sup- 
pressing an involuntary cry; but she had not 
thought he could be back quite so soon. It 
seemed that her letter had surprised him in the 
act of setting out for Castle Wafer. He turned 
his steps to the Continent instead. 
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He looked very well; very handsome. It 
seemed to strike them all, after this short ab- 
sence, though he had, no advantages from dress, 
being in his travelling attire. How could Adeline 
be blamed for loving him ? A hundred inquiries 
were made after Mrs. St. John. She was entirely 
out of danger, he answered, and progressing 
towards recovery. 

"Will you allow me the honour of half an 
hour's interview with you to-morrow morning, 
sir?" he said, addressing M. de Castella, in a 
tone which the whole room might hear. 

" Certainly," returned M. de Castella. But he 
looked up, as if surprised. 

"At what hour, sir?" 

" Any hour. Name your own." 

"Ten o'clock, then," concluded Mr. St. John. 
And he took his leave. 

It was well to clasp Adeline's hand as he went 
out, with a reassuring pressure, for they could 
have heard her heart beat, as he made that re- 
quest to her father. She retired to her chamber, 
but not to sleep : the anxiety of the coming day 
prevented rest. But, amidst all the suspense, that 
turned her heart to sickness — amidst the dread 
of what the approaching hours might bring forth 
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— amidst the strange doubt and agony which had 
come with the image of Sarah Beauclerc, and 
which lingered yet, there arose one bright, rap- 
turous gleam of sunshine — he was once more with 
her. She had heard his beloved voice, she had 
felt the pressure of his band, and the world was 
again Eden : though with a tinge of that yellow 
shade over it. 

It was striking ten, the next morning, when 
Mr. St. John entered the house. He brought a 
roll of music in his hand for Rose, and presented 
Mary Carr with a handsome writing-case : an ac- 
knowledgment, she always thought, of the slight 
service she had rendered him and Adeline : but 
he did not say so. He then passed into the 
cabinet of M. de Castella. 

The interview lasted an hour — an hour !— and 
Adeline in suspense all that time. She could not 
remain for an instant in one place — now up-stairs, 
now down. She was crossing the hall, for about 
the hundredth time, when the cabinet door 
opened, and Mr. St. John came out. He seized 
her hand and took her into the yellow drawing- 
room. She trembled violently from head to foot, 
just as she had trembled the night of his depar- 
ture for England. It was the first moment of 
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their being alone together, and he embraced her 
tenderly, and held her to his heart. 

"You have ill news for me!" she said, at 
length, " We are to be separated ! " 

"We will not be separated, Adeline. Strange ! 
strange!" he continued, as he paced the room, 
" that people can be so infatuated as to fancy an 
engagement of form must necessarily imply an 
engagement of hearts ! M. de Castella does not 
understand — he cannot understand that your 
happiness is at stake. In short, he laughed at 
that." 

" Is he very angry ? " 

"No; but vexed. I have not time now to 
relate to you all that passed, liable as we are to 
interruption. I told him that the passion which 
had arisen between us was not of will — that I 
had not purposely placed myself in your path to 
gain your love — that we had been thrown to- 
gether by circumstances, and thus it had arisen. 
I pointed out that no blame could by any possi- 
bility attach to you, though it might be due to 
me; for I did not deny that when I saw an 
attachment was growing up between us, I might 
have flown before it was irrevocably planted, and 
did not." 
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" Did you part in anger ? " she asked. 

" On the contrary. M. de Castella is anxious 
to treat the affair as a jest, and hinted that it 
might be dropped as such. I do believe he con- 
siders it one, for he asked me to dinner." 

" Frederick ! You will surely come ? " 

" I shall come, Adeline, for your sake. 1 ' 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, with a shiver, "how 
will it end?" 

"My dearest," he said earnestly, "you must 
be calm. Fear nothing, now I am by you. 
Rely upon it, you shall be my wife." 

" Mr. St. John," cried Rose, as they went into 
the west drawing-room, "you have brought the 
music for me, the writing-case for Mary Carr, but 
what have you brought for Adeline?" 

" Myself," he quietly answered. 

"There's many a true word spoken in jest," 
said Rose, with a laugh. " You don't think you 
have been taking me in all this time, Mr. St. John, 
with your letters to Mary Carr, and her envelopes 
back again? Bah ! pas si bete." 

She went, waltzing, on to the colonnade. 

Mr. St. John turned to Miss Carr, and thanked 
her for the very thing Rose had named. " I pre- 
sume you know," he said, " that our correspond- 
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ence was perfectly justified, though I did not wish 
it declared until my return— ^that we are affianced 
to each other?" 

" I have feared it some time, Mr. St. John/' 

"Feared it?" 

"Yes. Adeline is promised to another: and 
the French look upon such engagements as 
sacred." 

"In a general way. But there are cases of 
exception. We have your good wishes, I^hope ? " 

"Indeed you have. For I fear it may be a 
matter of life or death to Adeline — according as 
it may be decided. She is a sensitive plant." 

"And shall be cherished as one. ,, 

It was a most uncomfortable dinner that day. 
Mr. St. John was present, looking quiet and reso- 
lute; De la Chasse furious. In the afternoon 
some inkling of the pretensions of Mr. St. John 
had oozed out, and De la Chasse aspersed him in 
his absence before them all. After dinner, Signor 
de Castella led the way to the billiard-room> 
hoping, probably, that the knocking about of 
balls might dissipate the constraint. But it came 
to an open rupture. Some difference of opinion 
arose about the game. St. John was haughty and 
unbending; De la Chasse gave way to his anger, 
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and so far forgot himself as personally to attack, 
by words, Mr. St. John., "A spendthrift, who 
had run through his own fortune, to come hunting 
after Adeline's " 

" Vous fetes menteur ! " shouted Mr. St. John, 
forgetting his good manners, and turning short 
upon the Baron. But what further he might have 
said was stopped by Adeline, who, terrified out of 
self-control, darted across the room, and, touching 
St. John's arm, whispered him to be calm for her 
sake. De la Chasse advanced and offered his 
hand to remove Adeline, but St. John held her 
by him in haughty defiance. 

" Mademoiselle, you are degrading yourself!" 
said M. de la Chasse. " Come from his side." 

There was no answer from St. John, save a 
quiet smile of power, and his retaining hold of 
Adeline. The Baron was foaming, but as to his 
attempting to remove Adeline by force, he knew 
he might as well have attempted to move the 
chateau, and have got pitched out at window, 
probably, into the bargain. 

" Sir, I appeal to you," he cried, quite stutter- 
ing in his anger, as he turned to M. de Castella, 
and the scene had really passed so quickly that 
the latter had found no breath to interfere. " Is 
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it fit that my promised wife should thus be sub- 
jected to insult in my presence ? " 

" Adeline," interposed M. de Castella, sternly^ 
" return to your mother." 

" She is my promised wife/' said Mr. St. John 
to the Baron, " and I have a right to retain he* 
here — the right of affection. A right that you 
will never have." 

De la Chasse was foaming — presenting a very- 
contrast to the cool equanimity of Mr. St. John. 
"I will not bandy words with him; I will not. 
Signor de Castella, when your salon shall be freed 
from that man, I will re-enter it." 

Wheeling round upon his heel, he went out, 
banging the door after him. For a moment there 
was silence : St. John, his hold still on Adeline, 
remained at the far end of the room ; Signor de 
Castella, half paralysed with the scandal, was near 
the billiard-table; the rest were in a group by 
the crimson ottoman, Agnes de Beaufoy crossing 
herself perpetually, Madame de Castella the very 
image of dismay. 

" Mademoiselle," spoke the Signor to his 
daughter, who was sobbing aloud in her terror 
and agitation, " do you dare to disobey me ? I 
told you to go to your mother." 
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"She does not disobey you, sir, and never would 
do so willingly/' returned Mr. St, John. " The 
fault was mine." 

He released his retaining hold on Adeline as 
he spoke, took her hand with almost ceremonious 
politeness, and conducted her across the room to 
the side of her mother. 

"These scenes must be put a stop to, Mr. 
St. John," cried the Signor. " You received my 
answer this morning on the subject/' 

" Only to re-enter upon it, sir. The particulars 
which I spared then, I will relate now." 

" I do not wish to hear them," said Signor de 
Castella, speaking irritably. 

"Sir," calmly interposed Mr. St. John, "I 
demand it as a right. The Baron has been freely 
remarking upon me and my conduct to-day, I 
understand, in the hearing of all now present, and 
I must be permitted to justify myself." 

"You must allow for the feeling of irritation 
on the Baron's part. You are neither devoid of 
cool judgment nor sound sense, Mr. St. John." 

" That is just what I have allowed for," replied 
Mr. St. John, frankly. " He feels, no doubt, that 
he is an injured man; and so I have been willing 
to show him consideration. Any other man, 
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speaking of me as De la Chasse has done, would 
have — have — been treated differently." 

"Let this unpleasant matter be dropped, Mr. 
St. John," was the resolute answer. 

" Sir, I beg you to listen to my explanation ; I 
ask it you in courtesy : it shall be given without 
disguise. When I came of age, I obtained posses- 
sion of a handsome fortune. It is all dissipated. 
I was not free from the faults of youth, common 
to my inexperience and rank, and I was as extra- 
vagant as my worst enemy could wish. But I 
solemnly assert that I never have been guilty of a 
bad thought, of a dishonourable action. There is 
not a man or woman living, who can bring a word 
of reproach against me, save that of excessive 
imprudence in regard to my money — and a good 
part of that went to help those who wanted it 
worse than I do. Well, about a twelvemonth 
ago, I was cleared out, and had liabilities to the 
amount of a few thousands besides " 

" Pray do not enter upon these details, Mr. 
St. John," interrupted the Signor de Castella. 

"Sir, I must go on — with your permission. 
My brother, Mr. Isaac St. John, sent for me to 
Castle Wafer. He pointed out to me the errors 
of my career : bade me reflect upon the heedless 
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course I was pursuing. I had been reflecting on 
it, had become quite as awake to its ills as he 
could be, and I had firmly resolved that it should 
end : but to a man deep in debt, good resolutions 
are sometimes difficult to carry out. My brother 
offered to set me free ; but upon two conditions. 
One was, that I would give him my word of 
honour never to set my name to another bill ; the 
second, that I should take to myself a wife. The 
first I was quite willing to accede to, and keep ; 
but I demurred to the latter, and my brother 
explained his generous intentions further. He 
and my mother were extremely anxious that I 
should marry ; not only as a security against my 
relapsing into unsteady habits, but because some 
superstitious idea clings to our branch of the 
family, that with us, my brother and myself, will 
die out the last of the St. Johns. Isaac proposed 
to give up to me, at once, Castle Wafer — it has 
always been his intention to do so when I married 
— and to resign to me an income proportioned to 
it. A very liberal settlement he offered to make 
on my wife, whom they had already fixed upon 



" Was it Sarah Beauclerc ? " interrupted Rose, 
who never lost her equanimity in her life. 
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"It was my cousin Anne," resumed Mr. St* 
John, with scarcely a glance at Rose. " She and 
my mother were at that time visiting at Castle 
Wafer. But the marriage suited neither her nor 
me. She was engaged, unknown to her friends, 
to Captain Saville, and I was keeping her secret* 
I took upon myself all the brunt of the refusal — 
for Captain Saville's position, at that period, did 
not justify his aspiring openly to Lady Anne St. 
John — and informed my brother I could not 
marry Anne. High words rose between us, and 
we parted in anger. I thought then, and always 
shall think, that he was very severe upon me — I 
mean as to my past follies. He, in the isolated 
position which his infirmity has caused him to 
enshrine himself in since childhood, had never 
been exposed to the temptations of the world, and 
he could not make allowance for me. He spoke 
of them as crimes, rather than venial errors, and 
I retorted passionately. I said more than I 
ought, and in this spirit we parted; I returning 
to London. Just then my mother's sister died, 
leaving me what money was at her disposal. It 
was not very much ; but it was sufficient to pay 
my debts, and to this purpose it is being applied, 
as it is realised. By next November every shilling 
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I owe will be discharged, I should have preferred 
not appearing again before my brother until I 
was a free man, but circumstances have ordered 
it otherwise. I was about setting out for Castle 
Wafer the day information reached me that De 
la Chasse had again made his appearance here, 
and I came off at once, without the credentials I 
should otherwise have brought with me. But 
you cannot doubt me, M. de Castella?" 

" Doubt what ? " 

"My ability — my power — to offer a suitable 
position to your daughter.' ' 

"Sir, the question cannot arise. Though I 
should very much doubt it. My daughter is not 
Lady Anne St. John." 

"I should have added that Lady Anne is 
married; a change having occured in Captain 
Saville's prospects ; and she has cleared up the 
past to Isaac. My brother is most anxious to be 
reconciled to me. And I can take upon myself 
to say that all the favourable projects and settle- 
ments he proposed for Lady Anne, will be renewed 
for Adeline." 

"Then you would take upon yourself to say 
too much, Mr. St. John : you cannot answer for 
another. But to what end pursue this unprofit- 
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able conversation ? My daughter is promised to 
the Baron de la Chasse, and no other man will 
she marry." 

"Sir," cried Mr. Sjt. John, speaking with 
agitation, " will yon answer me one question. If 
I were in a position to offer Adeline ample settle- 
ments ; to take her to Castle Wafer as her present 
home — and yon know it must eventually descend 
to me — would you consider me a suitable parti 
for her ?" 

" It is a question that never can arise." 

"I pray you answer it me — in courtesy/' 
pleaded Mr. St. John. "Would you deem me 
eligible in a worldly point of view ? " 

"Certainly. It is an alliance that a higher 
family than mine might aspire to/' 

"Then, sir, I return this night to England. 
And will not again present myself to you, until I 
come armed with these credentials." 

"Absurd! absurd !" ejaculated Signor de 
Castella, whilst Adeline uttered a smothered cry 
of fear. " I have allowed this conversation to go 
on, out of respect to you, Mr. St. John, but I beg 
to tell you, once for all, that Adeline never can 
be yours." 

" I will not urge the subject further at present," 
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said Mr. St. John, as he held out his hand to bid 
adieu to Madame de Castella. " We will resume 
it on my return from England/' 

"You surely do not mean to persist in this 
insane journey !" abruptly uttered M. de Cas- 
tella. 

"Signor de Castella," said Mr. St. John, his 
pale face and his deliberate manner alike expres- 
sive of resolute firmness, "I will not resign your 
daughter. If I could forget my own feelings, I 
must remember hers. To marry her to De la 
Chasse would be to abandon her to the grave. 
She is not strong; you know it; not fitted 
to battle with misery. Adeline," he added, 
turning to her, for she was sobbing hys- 
terically, " why this distress ? I have repeatedly 
assured you, when your fears of these explana- 
tions were great, that I would never resign you 
to De la Chasse, or to any other. Hear me 
repeat that assertion in the presence of your 
parents — by the help of Heaven, my love, you 
shall be my wife." 

"Meanwhile/' said M. de Castella, sarcastically, 
"as you are yet, at least, under my authority, 
Adeline, permit me to suggest that you retire 
from this room." 
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She rose obediently, and went towards the 
door, sobbing. 

"A moment," cried Mr. St. John, deprecat- 
ingly, " if it is from my presence you would send 
her. I am going myself. Adieu to all." 

He opened the door, and stood with it in his 
hand, glancing hesitatingly at Adeline. Her 
feelings were wrought to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, control forsook her, and darting forward 
she clung to the arm of Mr. St. John, sobbing 
out hysterically, 

"You will return — you will not desert me — 
you will not leave me to him ? " 

"He laid his hand tenderly on her shoulder, 
just as though they had been alone. " It is only 
compulsion that takes me from you, Adeline," he 
whispered. " Be assured I will not let the grass 
grow under my feet. When three days shall have 
passed, look every minute for my return: and 
then, my darling, we shall part no more." 

Lower yet he bent his head, and kissed her 
fervently. Then resigned her, turned, and was 
gone. He was a bold man, 

Adeline flung her hands over her crimsoned 
face. To describe the astonished consternation 
of the spectators, would be a difficult task : a kiss 
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upon a young lady's lips in France is worse than 
the seven cardinal sins. Madame de Castella 
escorted Adeline at once to her chamber, and 
Miss de Beaufoy's grey hair stood on end. 

"Bah!" said the dear old lady. "He is a 
good and honourable man, Ferdinand," turning 
to her son-in-law — " and he means no harm. It 
is nothing, in English manners. I've had a kiss 
myself in my young days, and was none the worse 
for it." 

A most uncomfortable night ; a still more un- 
comfortable morning. Adeline lay in bed with 
headache; and the Baron departed for Paris at 
mid-day. He believed, with Signor de Castella — 
though it may be questioned if the latter did 
believe it, except in speech— that Mr. St. John 
had taken himself to England for good. He did 
not cast blame on Adeline : his rage was vented 
on St. John, As to any affection Adeline might 
be suspected of entertaining for Mr. St. John, 
the Baron neither thought of it nor would have 
understood it. 

The banns of the marriage were put up at the 
Mairie, and would shortly be published in the 
newspapers, according to the custom of the 
country, — "Alphonse Jean Hippolite, Baron de 
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la Chasse, and Adeline Luisa de Castella.^ The 
wedding plan was already sketched out : and 
there's no doubt that this trouble regarding Mr. 
St. John was hastening matters on. The reli- 
gious ceremony was to take place at the neigh- 
bouring chapel, the civil one at the Mairie at 
Odesque. A banquet would be given at Beaufoy 
in the evening, and on the following morning the 
bride and bridegroom would leave the ch&teau for 
Paris. In the course of a few days, Signor and 
Madame de Castella would join them there, and 
all four would proceed to the South together. 

Rose was gratuitously free in her remarks on 
the programme. "I'd have seen them further, 
Adeline, with their French ideas, before they 
should have made such arrangements for me ! " 

Three days passed, and no Mr. St. John. 
Adeline was in a sad state of excitement. Good 
Father Marc, who had loved her since she was 
a little child, and had her interest warmly at 
heart, looked at her with deep concern whenever 
they met. On the evening of this third day he 
spoke, — 

" My child, I am grieved to see you unhappy. 
This young Englishman was attractive, and it is 
natural, perhaps, that you should regret him : but 
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his departure renders your course of duty all the 
more easy." 

The priest thought he had gone for good, then ! 
Adeline was silent: but she could have thrown 
herself on the good priest's breast and wept out 
her sorrow. 

. " It is well that he should thus have terminated 
it, my poor child. Nothing but fruitless dissatis- 
faction could have attended his remaining. 
Never, under any circumstances, could you have 
allowed yourself to espouse one of the heretical 
faith. Best as it is, my child ! May the care of 
all the saints be given to you ! " 

When the fourth morning arose and did not 
bring St. John, Adeline's state grew distressing. 
To what compare her restlese anxiety ? You are 
all familiar with the old tale, Bluebeard. "13ister 
Anne, Sister Anne, do you see anybody coming? " 

"Alas, my sister, I see only the dust from a 
flock of sheep." 

" Sister Anne, Sister Anne, can you see any- 
body coming?" 

Thus it was with Adeline. When her eyes 
ached with looking out, and she retired momen- 
tarily to ease them, it would be, u Brose, Rose, do 
you see him coming ? " 
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eye, He comes, indeed, as St. John of Castle 
Wafer. 

Miss de Beaufoy, Adeline, and Mary were 
alone : the rest had gone over to the farm. He 
took Adeline's hands in his : he saw how she had 
been suffering. "But it is over, over/' he 
whispered to hcrj "I shall never leave you 
more.' 1 
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11 It was wise of me to go," he cried, a happy 
flush of triumph on his brow. "Ah, dear Miss 
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Beaufoy, you will soon pay us a visit at Castle 
Wafer. Where is Monsieur de la Chasse ? " 
" He has left for Paris." 
" I am sorry for it." 
Adeline looked at him. 

" He styled me an adventurer — a hunter after 
Adeline's fortune. Had he remained until to- 
day, he might have eaten his words." 

" What is there to hope ? " Adeline could not 
help whispering. 

" Hope all, hope everything, my love," was his 
reply. " I tell you to do so." 

St. John, like an ambassador, had brought his 
credentials with him. All that he had so confi- 
dently asserted to M. de Castella was realised. 
His brother had received him with open arms, 
joying over the reconciliation. Solicitors were at 
once employed to liquidate Frederick's remaining 
debts, and to set free his property. Castle Wafer 
would be resigned to him on his marriage, and a 
brilliant income. He had represented Adeline in 
glowing colours to his brother, not enlarging on 
her beauty, which he said would speak for itself, 
but on her numerous endearing qualities of mind 
and heart. And Isaac, as he listened, became 
reconciled to the frustration of the marriage with 

VOL. II. s 
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well knew that Isaac St. John of Castle Wafer 
might aspire, for his brother, to a higher alliance 
than this would be. But he showed his vexation. 

"You have acted improperly, Mr. St. John, 
both towards me and towards your brother. 
Pray, did you tell him that Adeline was" all 
but the wife of another ? " 

"I told him everything," said Mr. St. John, 
firmly ; " and he agreed with me, that for 
Adeline's own sake, if not for mine, she must be 
rescued from the unhappiness which threatens 
her." 

"You are bold, sir," cried M. de CasteUa, a 
flush of anger rising to his brow. 

"I am/' returned Mr. St. John, "bold and 
determined. You must pardon the avowal. It 
would ill become me to be otherwise, when so 
much is at stake." 

M. de Castella wheeled back his easy-chair as 
he sat, the only diversion from the uncomfortable 
straight-backed seats which graced his cabinet. 
" Listen to me," he said ; " I hope finally. Your 
journey to Castle Wafer, as I warned you it 
would be, has been worse than profitless : our 
conversation is the same. No human entroaty or 
menace — oould such be offered me — would alter 

s 2 
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my determination one iota. Adeline will many 
De la Chasse." 

*'I have abstained from urging my own feelings," 
said Mr. St. John, warmly, "but you must be 
aware that my happiness is at stake. My whole 
future, so to speak, is bound up in Adeline/' 

" You do well not to urge them ; it would make 
no difference. I am sorry; but it would not. 
This must end, Mr. St. John. I have already 
expressed my acknowledgments to you for the 
honour done me in your wish for an alliance ; I 
shall express them presently to your brother. 
And I have no objection to confess, that, under 
other circumstances, I might have been tempted 
to entertain it, in spite of the difference in our 
faith. But the barriers between you and Adeline 
are insuperable." 

" Oh, M. de Castella, pray reflect. I have beeu 
bred with as nice a sense of honour as you : I 
venture to say it : and I trust I shall never be 
guilty of aught to tarnish that honour. But I 
should deem it an unrighteous thing to sacrifice 
to it a fellow-creature's happiness, and she an 
only child." 

" Oh, tush ! Sacrifice ! — happiness ! These chi- 
meras of the imagination are not recognised by us. 
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Adeline may rebel in spirit — may repine for a 
week or two, but when once she is married to the 
Baron, she will settle down contentedly enough." 
"You are killing her," exclaimed St. John, in 
some excitement. " You may not see it, but what 
I tell you is true. The painful suspense and agi- 
tation she has been exposed to lately, if continued, 
would kill her." 

" Then if such be your opinion, Mr. St. John," 
returned the Signor, sarcastically, "you should 
put an end to it by withdrawing yourself." 

"I will not withdraw; I will not give up 
Adeline. I am more worthy of her than he is." 

" You have been highly reprehensible through- 
out the affair. You knew that Adeline was pro- 
mised to another, and it was your duty to fly the 
place, or at least absent yourself from her, when 
you found an attachment was arising." 

" I don't know that I was awake to it in time. 
But if I had been, most likely I should not have 
flown. Had I been needy, as that man called 
me, or one whose rank were inferior to hers, then 
my duty would have been plain ; but the heir to 
Castle Wafer has no need to fly like a craven." 

" Not on that score — not on that score. Had 
Adeline been but a peasant and engaged to 
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another, you should have respected that engage- 
ment, and left her free." 

" I did not set myself out to gain her love. I 
assure you, Signor, that the passion which grew 
up between us was unsought on either side. It 
was the result of companionship, of similar tastes 
and sympathies ; and it was firmly seated, I am 
convinced, in both our hearts, before I ever 
uttered a word, or gave way to an action that 
could be construed into a wooing one. And you 
•will forgive me for reminding you, that had 
Adeline regarded De la Chasse with the feelings 
essential to render a marriage with him happy, 
she must have remained indifferent to me." 

"Our conference is at an end," observed M. 
de Castella, rising : " I beg to state that I can 
never suffer it to be renewed. Finally : I feel 
obliged, flattered, by the honour you would have 
done Adeline, but I have no alternative but to 
decline it." 

" You have an alternative, Signor de Castella^' 

"J have none. I have none, on my honour. 
Will you be the bearer of my despatch to Castle 
Wafer?" 

*$* "No. I shall remain where I am for the 
present." 
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4t I cannot pretend to control your movements, 
Mr. St. John, but it will be well that you absent 
yourself until after my daughter's marriage. 
Were you to come in contact with the Baron, 
much unpleasantness might ensue." 

i€ He is not here. Therefore at present that 
question cannot arise." 

" I have no wish that our friendship should ter- 
minate : I may add that I do not wish it even to 
be interrupted, if you will but be reasonable. 
You must be aware " — and for a moment the 
Signor relapsed into a tone of warm cordiality — 
u that we have all liked you very much, Mr. St. 
John, and have enjoyed your society in an unusual 
degree. Indeed it is this very feeling for you 
which has thrown difficulties in the way : but for 
that, the house would have been closed to you on 
your first rejection. You may stay where you are, 
and welcome ; you may come still and see us, and 
welcome; provided you will exercise common 
sense, and allow matters to take their proper 
course." 

Mr. St. John made no reply whatever. He 
said good morning, and left the cabinet, nearly 
running against Father Marc, who was waiting to 
enter it. 
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After that there ensued what might be called a 
lull in the storm. St. John came occasionally to 
Beaufoy, sometimes met Adeline, by chance as it 
seemed, out of doors; hut nothing more was heard 
of his pretensions. Meanwhile active preparations 
for the wedding went on: and the two young lady 
visitors prolonged their stay, having obtained leave 
from home and from Madame de Nino to do so. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FRUSTRATED ! 

And now we have to approach a phase of the 
history upon which it is not pleasant to touch. 
Mr. St. John made one final effort to shake the 
resolve of Signor de Castella; or, rather, attempted 
to make it, but was met by a peremptory command 
never to introduce the subject again. After that, 
it appeared to him that there was only one alter- 
native, and he cautiously ventured to break it to 
Adeline — that of flying with him. It was re- 
ceived with terror and reproach — as was only 
natural; she felt indeed inexpressibly shocked, not 
only at the proposition itself, but that he should 
make it. But Mr. St. John persevered. He 
attempted reason first : if she did not take 
this step, how would she avoid the marriage with 
De la Chasse ? He brought forth arguments of 



the most persuasrre eloqaenee: and. reasoning 
eloquence b coavmcnig^ when it comes from be- 
loredfips. 

Let us give St. John bis due. He truly 
thought, in all honour, that he was acting- for the 
best, for Adeline's welfare. It could scarcely be 
called an elopement that he was urging, since he 
took measures for it to be countenanced and 
assisted by his family. He told them the whole 
case, the entire truth; he implored them, for 
Adeline's sake, to save her. To follow the pro- 
gress of the matter day by day, step by step, 
would be useless : it is sufficient to say that he at 
length wrung a tardy and most reluctant consent 
from Adeline. 

It wanted but three days to that fixed for the 
grand wedding, when she stood with him in the 
shrubbery in the twilight of the hot evening. 
There was indeed little time to lose, if she was to 
be saved. He put into her hand a letter ad- 
dressed to her by his mother. 

" My deab Mademoiselle de Castella, 

Frederick writes me word that yon 
demurred to the arguments of my last letter, as 
being used only out of courtesy to you. You 
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judge perfectly right in believing that I look upon 
elopements with a severe eye ; every gentlewoman 
does so, if she be conscientious. But your case 
appears to be a most peculiar one. Your whole 
future happiness, perhaps life, is at stake ; and I 
really do think Frederick is right in saying that 
it is a duty before heaven to save you from this 
obnoxious marriage that is being forced upon you. 
It is a cruel thing to sacrifice you merely to the 
pledging of a word — and that is so, if I under- 
stand the matter rightly. Signor de Castella has 
4stated (in his letter to my step-son, Mr. Isaac St. 
John) that were it not for this unlucky previous 
■contract to which he is plighted, he should be 
proud of the alliance with Frederick ; that to him 
personally he has no sort of objection. To tell 
you the truth, it appeared to me, from the word- 
ing of this letter (which my step-son sent up for 
my perusal) that your father would be glad of a 
pretext for breaking the contract, but that it 
seemed to him a simple impossibility that any 
such pretext could be found. It is this fact — 
though it may be better to call it opinion — which 
was my chief inducement to countenance the step 
now contemplated by Frederick. And if it must 
take place^(and, as I say, I see no other way of 
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|/Jac<* at once; after which, jou will leave for 
Castle Wafer, and pass there a brief sojourn 
before yoa start for the South. The settle- 
ment* are here, waiting for your signature and 
Frederick's 1 Mr. Isaac St. John has already 
affixed his, and he will be in London before you 
arrive. 

u J am impatient to receive and welcome you. 
Helieve me, my dear child, that I will always 
tiudtmvour to he to you an affectionate mother. 

"Selina St. John." 

11 You will ho in readiness to-morrow night," 
ho whispered, as she closed the letter. 

%% When are we to bo married?" she asked, 
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after a pause. She might well bend her sweet 
face downwards as she asked it. 

"Adeline, you see what my mother says. I 
have written to procure a special licence, so that 
the Protestant ceremony shall be performed on 
our arrival, securing us from separation. Should 
the forms of your own religion require any delay, 
which I do not anticipate, you will remain with 
my mother until they can be completed. My 
home in town is at Mivart's." 

" You — you will be kind to me ? " she faltered, 
bursting into tears. "I am leaving a happy 
home, my mother, my father, the friends of my 
childhood, I am leaving all for you ; you will be 
ever kind to me ? " 

"Adeline," he interrupted, as he held her to 
him, "how can you put the question? I am 
about to make you my dear wife ; I will cherish 
you as you never yet were cherished. Your 
parents have loved you dearly, but not with such 
a love as mine. Heaven helping me, your life 
shall be one dream of happiness. No mother 
ever watched over her first-born, as I will watch 
over and cherish you." 

Save for the wild beating of her heart, as his 
hand lay against it, he might have thought her 
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cold, so still did she stand. It was the im- 
passioned repose of all-perfect love, too deep, too 
pure for utterance. 

"You are leaving this home for one more 
beautiful," he continued: "you will forgive me 
for saying so when you see Castle Wafer. A 
home where you will reign its idol. I speak not 
now of myself. Its retainers are tried and faith- 
ful: they have been ours from generation to 
generation. They served my father, they have 
served my brother, they will serve me ; and you, 
their mistress, will be revered and worshipped. 
It will be a happy home. We may sojourn occa- 
sionally in foreign lands ; mingle in the gaieties 
of the world; but we shall return to it with a 
zest that in time will render us loth to quit it. 
There we will bring up our children, training 
them to goodness ; there we will learn to live, so 
that we may become worthy to inherit a better 
world : the mode of worship may be different, but 
the faith and end are the same — one hope, one 
heaven, one God. Oh, Adeline, put away all 
fear for the future, all doubt of me, if indeed you 
could have such ! I would bid another trust to 
my honour, I conjure you to confide in my love." 
As they turned to the house, after a few hasty 
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moments given to the arrangement of their plans, 
a sudden cough, sounding very near, startled 
them. St. John stepped aside a few paces, and 
saw, seated on a bench, Father Marc. Could he 
have been there long? If so, he must have 
heard more than was expedient, for he under- 
stood English. St. John bit his lip with vexation. 

" Are you there, father ? " 

" I have this instant sat down, my son. I am 
no longer young, and my legs pain me when I 
walk far. My course this evening has been a 
long one/' 

"He may have come up but now," was the 
mental conclusion of Mr. St. John. 

"Is that Mademoiselle with you?" resumed 
the priest — for Adeline, in her vexation, did not 
come prominently forward. "Should the child 
be abroad in the night-air? " 

" No. I am going to take her in-doors. But 
it is not night yet." 

Not yet : it was twilight still : but a damp was 
already arising, the effect of the day's heat. The 
weather was very sultry, even for the cloae of 
August, the days being one blaze of sun. Adeline 
hastened in : she had been away not much more 
than five minutes, but she dreaded being missed. 
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The plan for getting awiv was this. On the 
following night Adeline was to retire to her 
chamber early, under plea of headache, or some 
other slight indisposition; and, after dismissing 
Louise, to habit herself as she deemed suitable for 
her journey. She was then to steal down-stairs 
and out of the house, before it was locked up for 
the night, and join Mr. St. John in the garden, 
who would be awaiting her,. The same non- 
descript vehicle, which was a sort of long gig with 
a white calico head to it, that had served Mr. 
St. John on a previous occasion, and was both 
light and fleet, would be in readiness to convey 
them to Odesquc. There they would take the 
night-train from Amiens to Boulogne and go at 
once on board the Folkestone steamer, Mr. St. 
John having taken care to ascertain that the tide 
served at a suitable hour for them, the steamer 
starting early in the morning. Once at Folke- 
stone, he resigned her into the charge of Captain 
and Lady Anne Saville. By these means they 
hoped to get a whole night's start before the 
absence of Adeline was discovered at Beaufoy. 
The scheme appeared feasible enough in theory. 
But — in practice? that remained to be proved. 
The eventful day arose ; and what a day it was 
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for Adeline ! Not only was Adeline de Castella a 
bad one to carry on any sort of deception, but she 
looked upon the act she was about to commit, the 
quitting clandestinely her father's home, as a very 
heinous crime indeed. It was not her love for 
Mr. St. John that took her : swayed by that 
alone, she had not dared to do it : it was her in- 
tense horror of becoming the wife of Alphonse de 
la Chasse. Could she but have changed natures 
for that one day with Miss Rose Darling ! 

But the day was got through somehow, even 
by Adeline, and evening drew on. After dinner 
they were sitting in the favourite room, the 
western drawing-room, when Mr. St. John came, 
in. Some of them looked up in surprise : his 
visits latterly had been rare. He was unusually 
silent and thoughtful, and little was said by any 
one. Signor de Castella was playing chess with 
Agnes, and did not speak to him after the first 
greeting. Old Madame de Beaufoy was playing 
ecarte with Mary Carr. 

An ominous spirit of dulness seemed to sit 
upon them all. The room seemed so intensely 
still. Rose, who hated dulness as she hated 
poison, started up and opened the piano, hoping 
perhaps to dispel it, and began to look amidst 

VOL. IT. T 
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the pile of music. She chose an old song; an 
out-of-date by-gone song that she had not sung 
for months, perhaps years. How came she to 
hunt it up ? It was a strange coincidence ; little 
less than a fatality. The song was " Kathleen 
Mavourneen." Had any one asked Rose to sing 
it, she would have cast back a sarcasm on 
the "perverted taste," on "English ideas/' 
"gothic vandalism/' and commenced instead some 
new Italian or German thing, and screamed it 
through in defiance. On this night she began 
the song of her own accord ; and I say it was a 
fatality. 

" To think that from Erin and thee I must part — 
It may be for years, and it may be for ever " 

Thus far had Rose sung when deep sobs startled 
her. They came from Adeline. She had been 
leaning back in her grandmamma's fauteuil, pale 
and quiet, but full of inward agitation. The song 
seemed singularly applicable to her, and she had 
listened to its words as they went on with an 
oppressed heart. Singularly applicable! She 
was leaving her country, her home, and her dear 
parents, it might be for years, or it might be for 
ever. In these moments of sadness, a straw will 
unhinge the outward composure. Adeline's sobs 
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burst forth with violence, and it was entirely 
beyond her power to control them. The whole 
room looked np in amazement, and Rose brought 
her song to a sudden standstill. 

Mr. St. John, who was Hear the piano, strode 
forward impulsively towards Adeline; but arrested 
his steps half way, and strode as impulsively back 
again. Anxious inquiries were pressed upon 
Adeline, and her mother laid down her em- 
broidery and went to her. Adeline seemed to 
recover herself by magic, so far as outward calm- 
ness went. She excused herself in few words : it 
was a fit of low spirits ; she had not felt well all 
day, and Hose's song had affected her; the feeling 
had passed now. Mr. St. John whispered to 
Rose to begin another song, and she did so. He 
then wished the party good night, and left. By- 
and-by, Adeline, pleading fatigue, said she would 
go to bed. 

"Do so, dear child/' acquiesced her mother; 
" you don't seem very well." 

"Good nig^t, dear, dear mamma," she said, 
clinging round her mother's neck, while the 
rebellious tear* again streamed from her eyes. 
She would have given half the anticipated hap- 
piness of her future life for her mother to have 
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blessed her, but she did not^dare to ask it. She 
approached her father last, hesitatingly; kissed 
him — a most unusual thing, for lie was not a 
man to encourage these familiarities, even from 
his daughter — and left the room struggling con- 
vulsively to suppress her sobs. 

After sitting in her chamber a'few minutes, to 
recover serenity, she rang for Louise. Tip came 
that demoiselle, in open surprise that her young 
lady should have retired so early. Adeline said 
she had a headache, let her take off her dress, and 
then dismissed her. 

Adeline bolted the door and began to look 
around her. Shock the first : her wardrobe was 
locked and the key gone. The dress and bonnet 
she meant to wear were in it ; so she had to ring 
again. 

" I want the key of the wardrobe/' she said, 
when Louise entered. " It is locked." 

Louise felt in her pocket, brought forth the 
key, and threw. the doors back on their hinges. 
" What should she give to mademoiselle ? " 

This was difficult to answer. At any other 
time Adeline would have ordered her to leave the 
wardrobe open, and go. But her self- consciousness 
and dread of discovery caused her to hesitate then. 
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"I want — a — pocket-handkerchief/' stammered 
Adeline. 

Sharp flung the doors to again, were locked, 
and the key returned to Louise's pocket. " Par- 
bleu, mademoiselle," was her exclamation, turning 
to a chest of drawers, " as if your handkerchiefs 
were kept in the wardrobe ! " 

Adeline knew they were not as well as Louise, 
but just then she had not her wits about her. 
She was growing desperate. 

" One would think we had a thief in the house, 
by the way In which you keep places locked," 
she exclaimed. "Leave the wardrobe open, 
Louise." 

" Indeed, and we have something as bad as 
a thief," answered Louise, grumblingly. "If 
Susanne wants anything for madame, and thinks 
she can find it here, she makes no scruple of 
coming and turning about mademoiselle's things. 
Only three days ago it took me an hour to put 
them straight after her." 

" Well, leave the wardrobe open for to-night/' 
said Adeline : " you can lock it again to-morrow, if 
you will." And Mademoiselle Louise swung the 
doors back again, and quitted the room. 

Adeline proceeded to dress herself. She put 
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on a dark silk dress, a light thin cashmere shawl, 
and a straw bonnet trimmed with white ribbons. 
She also threw over her shoulders a costly silk 
travelling cloak, lined and trimmed with ermine* 
It had been a present to her from Madame de 
Beaufoy against her journey to the South. She 
was soon ready, but it was scarcely time to depart. 
She was pale as death ; so pale that the reflection 
of her own face in the glass startled her. Her 
head swam round, her limbs trembled, and she 
felt sick at heart. She began to doubt if she 
should have strength to go. She sat down and 
waited. 

The minutes passed rapidly : it would soon be 
time, if she went at all. She felt in her pocket : 
all was there. Her purse, containing a few Na- 
poleons; her handkerchief ; a small phial of Co- 
logne water ; and a little case containing his gifts 
and letters. 

She arose and placed her hands upon the lock 
of the door; but, too ill and agitated to proceed^ 
turned round, drank a glass of water, and sat 
down again. The longer she stopped, the worse 
she grew; and, making a desperate effort, she 
extinguished the light, opened the door, and 
glided to the top of the stairs. 
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All seemed quiet. She could hear the murmur 
of the servant's voices in their distant apartments, 
nothing else, and she stole noiselessly down the 
staircase, and across the lighted hall. As she, 
was opening the front door, some one came out of 
the western drawing-room, and Adeline, with a 
quick, nervous effort, passed through, before who- 
ever it was should be in sight, pulling the door 
gently after her. 

Oh, misery ! oh, horror ! Planted at the foot 
of the steps, right in front of her, as if he had 
stopped on the spot and fallen into a reverie, was 
the priest, Father Marc. He glided up the steps, 
and seized her arm ; and Adeline cried out, with 
a shrill, startled cry. 

It was heard by Mademoiselle de Beaufoy, who 
was crossing the hall, and she came running out. 
It was heard by Mr, St. John from his hiding- 
place, behind one of the lions of the fountain, and 
he hastened forward. 

" Oh, Adeline, mistaken child, what is this ? " 
exclaimed her aunt. "You would leave your 
home clandestinely ! you, Adeline de Castella ! " 

"Aunt! aunt! have mercy on me! I — I~do 
believe I am dying ! I would rather die than go 
through what I have gone through lately ! '*j 
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" And better for you," was the stern, reply. 
" Death is preferable to dishonour." 

She was interrupted by the appearance of Mr. 
St. John. Adeline broke from her aunt and the 
priest, and fell forward in his arms, shrieking out, 
" Oh, Frederick ! Frederick ! protect me in this 
dreadful hour ! " 

Agnes de Beaufoy flew into the drawing-room, 
crying out that Mr. St. John was running away 
with Adeline, and they all went flocking out. St. 
John's first effort was an attempt to soothe Ade- 
line : his second to bear her into the house. The 
priest, a kind-hearted man, went away in the 
direction of his chapel. 

For some time all was astonishment and con- 
fusion. Every one seemed to be talking at once, 
reproaching Mr. St. John. She still clung to 
him, as if to part with him would be to part with 
life; and he protected her valiantly. The first 
distinguishable words were from Signor de Cas- 
tella. 

"So this is the recompense we receive from 
you ! basely to betray her ! to lead her to dis- 
honour ! " 

St. John was paler than they ever remembered 
to have seen him, but his voice and bearing were 
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perfectly calm. "I was leading her away to 
happiness," he answered ; " ere many hours had 
elapsed she would have been my honoured wife. 
Had my mother been well, she would have re- 
ceived her at Folkestone, but she is unable yet to 
quit her room, and Lady Anne Saville, than 
whom one of higher character and consideratiou 
does not exist, is there awaiting her, accompanied 
by her husband. My brother vacates Castle 
Wafer for her reception ; the settlements, as they 
were proposed to you, are drawn up, awaiting our 
signatures; and until the marriage could have 
taken place — had there been but an hour's delay, 
— Adeline would have remained under my mother's 
roof and protection, conducted to it by Lady 
Anne. There are the vouchers for what I assert," 
he added, throwing some letters on the table. 
" I lead her to dishonour ! Had you, Signor de 
Castella, evinced the consideration for her happi- 
ness, that I have for her honour, there would not 
be this dispute now." 

"And you, shameless girl, thus to disgrace 
your name ! " 

" Reproach her not," interrupted Mr. St. John. 
"I will not suffer a harsh word to her in my 
presence. For this step I alone am to blame. 
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Adeline was resolute in refusing to listen or 
accede to it, and she never would have done so 
but for the countenance afforded to her in it by 
my family. Signor de Castella, this is no moment 
for delicacy : I therefore tell you openly she shall 
be my wife. Our plans of to-night are frustrated, 
and should we not be able to carry out any other 
for her escape, Adeline must renounce at the 
altar the husband you would thrust upon her." 
" You are insolent, sir/' said M. de Castella. 
"Not insolent/' he replied, "but determined." 
There is no time to pursue the discussion. It 
was long and stormy. Madame de Castella cried 
all the while, but old Madame de Beaufoy wa» 
a little inclined to favour St. John. Not that she 
approved of the attempted escapade, but he was so 
wondrous a favourite of hers, that she could not 
remain in anger with him long, and she kept 
rapping her stick on the floor at many things he 
said, to indicate approval, something after the 
manner of a certain house of ours, when it cries 
out " Hear, hear ! " Adeline stood by Mr. St. 
John, shaking with convulsive sobs, her white 
veil covering her face, and the costly cloak falling 
from her shoulders and sweeping the ground. 
Her father suddenly turned to her. 
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" Adeline de Castella, are you determined to 
marry this man ? " 

" Speak out, Adeline," said Mr. St. John, for 
no answer came from her. 

"1 — cannot — marry — De la Chasse," she fal- 
tered. 

"And you are determined to marry him — this 
Protestant Englishman ? " 

" If I may," she whispered, her sobs growing 
violent. 

" To-morrow morning I will discuss with you 
this subject," proceeded M. de Castella, still 
addressing his daughter. " At the conclusion of 
our interview, you shall be free to choose between 
— between the husband I marked out for you, 
and him who now stands by your side." 

"On your honour?" exclaimed Mr. St. John, 
surprised out of the remark. 

" My word, sir, is valuable as yours/' was the 
haughty reply. " When my daughter shall have 
heard what I have to say, she shall then be free 
to follow her own will. I will not further in- 
fluence her." 

"You will permit me to receive her decision 
from her own lips ? " 

"I tell you I will not further control her. She 
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shall be as free to act as I am. And now, Mr. 
St. John, good night to you." 

" Would to heaven I might remain and watch 
over you this night ! " he whispered, as he re- 
luctantly released Adeline. "You need all sooth- 
ing consolation, and there are none to offer it. 
Yet be comforted, my dear love, for if M. de 
Castella shall keep his word, it is our last 
parting." 

"He is a noble fellow, with all his faults," 
mentally ejaculated Agnes de Beaufoy, as she 
watched Mr. St. John's receding form. And "all 
his faults," what were they? That he would 
have interfered in another's marriage contract, 
and stolen away the bride, to make her his own. 

" I did not think Adeline had got it in her ! " 
exclaimed Rose, in a glow of delight, partly to 
the company, chiefly to herself. Rose had stood 
in a rapture of admiration the whole time. Ade- 
line and Mary could not cast old scores at her, 
now. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A CRISIS IN A LIFE. 

The dreaded interview with M. de Castella 
was all but over, and Adeline leaned against the 
straight-backed chair in the cabinet, more dead 
than alive, so completely had her father's words 
bereft her of hope and energy. 

When Mr. St. John first opened the affair, 
Signor de Castella had felt considerably annoyed, 
and would not glance at the possibility of break- 
ing the contract with De la Chasse. But the 
Signor, cold as he was in manner, was not, 
at heart, indifferent to Adeline's happiness. And 
when he found how entirely she was bound up in 
Mr. St. John, and the latter brought forth » his 
munificent proposals and departed for England to 
get them triumphantly confirmed, then he began 
in secret to waver. But now stepped in another. 

You, who read this, are of course aware that in 
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many Roman Catholic families, especially foreign 
ones, the confessor exercises much influence over 
temporal matters as well as spiritual. And 
though the confessor to the Castellas, Father 
Marc, had not hitherto seen cause, or perhaps had 
opportunity, to put himself forward in such affairs, 
he felt himself bound to do so now. But you 
must not jump to a mistaken conclusion, or fancy 
he was one of those overbearing priests sometimes 
represented in works of fiction. That there are 
meddlers in all positions of life — in the Romish 
Church as well as in our Reformed one — every- 
body knows. But Father Marc was not one of 
these. He was a good and conscientious man, 
and though an over-rigid Romanist, it was but in 
zeal for the Faith of his country, the religion to 
which he had been born and reared. No other 
Faith, according to his tenets, to his firm belief, 
would lead a soul to Heaven : and he deemed 
that he was acting for the best, nay, for the 
immortal interest of Adeline. Do not blame him ! 
he loved the child, whom he had watched grow up 
from infancy. He honestly believed that to suffer 
Adeline to marry an Englishman and a heretic, 
and make her home in Protestant England, would 
be to consign her to perdition. He therefore 
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placed his veto upon it, a veto that might not be 
gainsaid, and forbid the contract to be interrupted 
with De la Chasse. If he interfered, with what 
may appear to us desperate measures, he believed 
the cause to be desperate which justified them ; 
and he acted in accordance with the dictates of 
his own conscience; with what he deemed his 
<luty to Adeline, to his religion, and to God. 

She knew it all now : the secret of her father's 
obstinacy, and why she must give up Mr. St. 
John and marry De la Chasse. She knew that 
if her father consented to her heretical marriage, 
or if she of herself persisted in contracting it, the 
Curse of the Church was to alight upon her, and 
upon her father's house. The Curse of the 
Church! Adeline had been reared in all the 
belief and doctrines of the Romish faith, and she 
could no more have dared to act in defiance of 
that awful curse, than she would have dared to 
raise her hand against her own life. She leaned 
her head back on the uncomfortable chair, and 
moaned aloud in her overwhelming anguish. It 
might be cruel of Father Marc to have whispered 
of such a thing, but he had done it in his 
zealous love. Desperate causes require desperate 
remedies. 
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"The alternative of a convent," she gasped, 
" cannot that be given me ? " 

" No," replied M. de Castella, who was pain- 
fully frigid throughout the interview, perhaps as 
a guard to his own feelings. " You must marry. 
Your mother and I cannot consent to lose you 
from our sight, as, in the will of Providence, 
we lost Maria. You must choose between, this 
Englishman and him to whom you are betrothed. 
If you marry the Englishman, you — and I, Ade- 
line — will be put beyond the pale of Heaven. 
Marry him who expects, ere three days, to be 
your husband, and you will lead a tranquil life 
here, with sure hope of a Hereafter ." 

" Does my mother know of this ? " she asked. 

"No. She will know it soon enough if your 
decision be against us." 

" Oh papa, papa ! " she burst forth, in momen- 
tary abandonment to the feelings that seemed to 
be killing her, " can I not live on with you and 
mamma always, unmarried ? " 

"You cannot, Adeline. The only child that is 
left to us must fulfil woman's appointed destiny on 
earth. And not shrink from it," he sternly added. 

There was little more to be said, nothing more 
to be understood. She comprehended it all, and 
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the situation she was placed in. She knew that, 
for her, all of peace and joy on earth was over. 
A mirror of the future flashed before her mind's 
eye: she saw herself battling with its waves, 
and it was one broad sea of never-ending agony. 
Her heart fluttered violently, as it had never before 
fluttered ; there was a strange sensation within her, 
as of some mighty weight, some torment rushing 
to her brain. She tottered as she rose from the 
chair, and laid hold of the table to steady herself. 
" There — there is nothing more ? " she whispered. 

" Nothing, Adeline. Save to give your reply 
to Mr. St. John." 

She was passing to the door when a word 
arrested her. She leaned against one of the 
secretaires as her father spoke. 

"I do not ask what your decision will be, 
Adeline. I have laid the case before you, as 
it exists, without circumlocution and without 
disguise. I said last night I would not bias your 
choice by a word of mine, and I will not." 

The words sounded in her ear very like a 
mockery, and wild thoughts came across her, 
as she stood, of falling at her father's feet, and 
beseeching him to have mercy. But she remem- 
bered that mercy, for her, did not rest with him. 

VOL. II. U 
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Signor de Castella became alarmed at her 
ghastly look. He went forward and took her 
hands, speaking with more emotion than he had 
ever betrayed. " Adeline, may our holy Mother 
support you through this ! I have but your wel- 
fare at heart, and were your temporal interests 
alone in question, I would not oppose your in- 
clinations. Child, I would give the half of my 
fortune, now, to ensure your happiness here. But 
— when it comes to pass that the interests of 
Eternity are at stake, no choice, as it seems 
to me, is left us. The Church has yon in its 
keeping, and must be obeyed : I, at least, have no 
alternative : act, you, as you please. I have said 
that I would not coerce you ; I do not. If your 
decision be against us, you shall depart for 
England to-day under the protection of your 
Aunt Agnes, who will remain and see you mar- 
ried. Hush ! do not tell your decision to me ; 
indeed, I am trying to keep my promise of leaving 
it entirely to you. Make your choice, and then 
give it to Mr. St. John." 

He had released her as he was speaking. She 
was laying her hand upon the door, when her 
father spoke again. She turned towards him. 

"There is one thing, Adeline. Whatever be 
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your decision, you must not impart the nature of 
the impediment to Mr. St. John." 

"Not tell him the cause!" she gasped — and 
the very words spoke all too plainly of what the 
decision would be — " not tell him ! " 

" Holy saints, no ! " he rejoined, his voice 
rising between surprise, anger, and emotion. " I 
had scarcely thought it necessary to caution you. 
Not a word must be breathed. Our church per- 
mits not her modes of dealing to be revealed to — 
to heretics." 

He had made a pause at the last word, as if 
unwilling to speak it. With all his coldness and 
his bigotry, he was an essentially courteous man 
at heart. Adeline clasped her hands in piteous 
beseeching, but he interrupted the prayer hover- 
ing upon her lips. 

" It must not be, Adeline : Mr. St. John is not 
one of us. Surely you are not growing dis- 
affected ! " he continued in a sharp tone. " It 
has occurred to me at times that I may have 
done wrong in allowing you to be so much here 
in your grandmother's home. When she mar- 
ried, she quitted her Protestant faith and em- 
braced ours, but I doubt whether she has ever 
been zealous in it at heart." 

v 2 
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The tears shone in her eyes at the accusation, but 
she was too miserable, too agitated to let them faH 

" Only a hint to him, papa I " she implored. 
" Permit it to me in mercy. Only a hint ! " 

" Not a hint ; not a word," he sternly rejoined. 
"I forbid it. The church forbids it. Promise 
this/' 

" I promise/' she faintly said, yielding to the 
compulsion. 

" Kiss the crucifix." 

He took down the small, beautiful image of 
our Saviour, in carved ivory, that was wont to 
hang over the mantelpiece, and held it to her lips. 
She did as she was told, and so sealed the secret. 

There was nothing more. Adeline, a very 
ghost of despair, quitted the cabinet. Outside 
she encountered Rose. 

" What a long while you have been in there ! " 
was the young lady's eager exclamation. " Your 
wedding-dress is come, with lots more things, 
nearly a fourgon full, Louise says. They are gone 
up-stairs to inspect them, and I have been wait- 
ing for you, all impatience. No reason why we 
should not admire them, you know, though 
matters are cross. But — Adeline ! " 

Adeline lifted her eyes at the sudden exclamation. 
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« How ill you look! " 

"Is Mr. St. John in the drawing-room?" was 
the only rejoinder. 

" He has been there this half-hour." I left him 
there, all * alone in his glory/ for I could stay 
away from the view no longer. I shall go up- 
stairs without you, if you are not coming." 

" I will follow you presently," she murmured. 

C( Adeline, let me into a secret. I won't tell. 
Will the dress be worn for the purpose it was in- 
tended— De la Chasse's wedding ? " 

"Yes," she feebly answered, passing on to the 
west drawing-room. 

Rose arrested her impatient steps, and gazed 
after her. 

"Whatever is the matter? How strangely ill 
she looks ! And she says the marriage is to come 
off with De la Chasse ! I wonder whether that's 
gospel : or nothing but a blind ? When the 
wedding-morning comes, we may find Jock o* 
Hazeldean enacted in real life. It would be 
glorious fun ! " 

Mr. St. John was pacing the room when Ade- 
line went in. He met her with a sunny smile, 
and would have held her to him. But Adeline 
de Castella was possessed of extreme rectitude of 
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feeling : and she now knew that in two days' time 
she should be the wife of the Baron de la Chasse. 
Alas ! in spite of the fears that sometimes assailed 
her, she had, from the beginning-, too surely 
counted on becoming the wife of Mr. St. John. 
She evaded him, and walked forward, panting for 
breath. 

He was alarmed as he gazed upon her. He 
saw the agitation she was in ; the fearful aspect of 
her features, which still wore the ghastly hue they 
had assumed in the cabinet. He took one of her 
hands within his, but even that she withdrew. 

"In the name of Heaven, Adeline, what is 
this?" 

She essayed to answer him, and could not. 
The palpitation in her throat impeded her utte- 
rance. The oppression on her breath increased. 

" Adeline ! have you no pity for my suspense?" 

" I— I—am trying to tell you," she gasped out, 
with a jerk between most of her words. « I am 
going — to — marry him — De la Chasse." 

He looked at her for some moments without 
speaking. " You have been ill, Adeline," he said 
at length. " I saw last night the state you were 
in, and would have given much could I have 
remained by you." 
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4t I am not wandering," she answered, detecting 
the bent of his thoughts. "I am telling yon 
truth. I must marry him." 

" Adeline — if you are indeed in full possession 
of your senses — explain what . you would say. I 
do not understand." 

"It is easy enough to be understood," she 
replied, leaning against the side of the large win- 
dow for support. "On Saturday, their fixed 
wedding-day, I shall marry him." 

" Oh, this is shameful .! this is dreadful I " he 
exclaimed. " How can they have tampered with 
you like this ? " 

" They have not tampered with me, Frederick. 
I decide of my own will." 

"It is disgraceful! disgraceful ! " be uttered. 
"Where is Signor de Castella? I will tell him 
what I think of his conduct. He talk of honour ! " 

She placed her hand upon his arm to detain 
him, for he was turning from the room. 

" He can tell you nothing," she said. " He 
does not yet know my decision. Do not blame 
him." 

"He said last night that you should be free to 
choose," impatiently returned Mr. St. John. 

"And I am free. He — laid" — (she hardly 
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kuew how to frame her words and yet respect her 
oath) — "he laid the case fully before me, and left 
mc to decide for myself. Had I chosen you, he 
said my Aunt Agnes should accompany us to-day 
to England, and see me married. But — I — dared 
not — I " — (she burst into a flood of most distress- 
ing tears) — "I must marry De la Chasse." 

" Explain, explain." He was getting hot and 
angry. 

"I have nothing to explain. Only that mv 
father left it to me, and that I must marry him : 
and that my heart will break." 

When he perfectly understood her, understood 
that there was no hope, the burst of reproach that 
came from him was terrible. Yet might it not 
be excused? He had parted from her on the 
previous night in the full expectation that she 
would be his wife : how could he think otherwise 
after all that had occurred, and the concluding 
promise of M. de Castella ? Yet now, without 
preface, without reason, she told him that she 
renounced him for his rival. A reason, unhappily, 
she dared not give. 

Oh once more, in spite of her resistance, Mr. 
St. John held her to his heart. He spoke to her 
words of the sweetest and most persuasive elo- 
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qtfence; he besought her to fly with him, to 
become his beloved wife. And she was obliged 
to wrest herself from him, and assure him that 
his prayers were wasted ; that she was compelled 
to be more obdurate than even her father had 
been. 

It was a fault, you know, of Mr. St. John's to 
be hasty and passionate, when moved to it by any 
great cause ; but perhaps a storm of passion so 
violent as that he gave way to now, had never 
yet shaken him. His reproaches were keen ; 
entirely unreasonable: but an angry man does 
not weigh his words. 

" False and fickle that you are, you have never 
loved me ! I see it all now. You have but led 
me on, to increase at the last moment the triumph 
of De la Chasse. It may have been a planned 
thing between you ! Your true vows have been 
given to him, your false ones to me." 

Adeline placed her hands on his, as if implor- 
ing mercy, and would have knelt before him ; but 
he held her up, not tenderly. 

" If I thought you did not know your words 
are untrue, it would kill me," she faltered. " Had 
we been married, as, until this day, I thought 
and prayed we should be, you would have known 
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how entirely I love you ; how the love will endure 
nnto death. I can tell yon this, now, because we 
are abont to separate, and it is the last time we 
must ever be together in this world. Oh, Frede- 
rick ! mercy ! mercy ! — do not profess to think I 
have loved another." 

" You are about to marry him." 

" I shall marry him, hating him ; I shall many 
him, loving you : do you not think I have enough 
of misery ? " 

" As I am a living man," spoke Mr. St. John, 
" I cannot understand this ! You say your father 
told you to choose between us." 

" I feel as if I should die," she murmured ; "I 
have felt so, at times, for several weeks past. 
There is something hanging over me, I think," 
she continued, passing her hand across her fore- 
head, abstractedly. 

" Adeline," he impatiently repeated, " are you 
deceiving me? Did your father give you free 
liberty to choose between us ? " 

" Yes ; he gave it me — after placing the whole 
case before me," she was obliged to answer. 

"And you tell me that you have deliberately 
chosen De la Chasse ? You give me no explana- 
tion ; but cast rae off like this ? " 
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"I dare not give it. That is" — striving to 
soften the words that were wrung from her — " I 
have no explanation to give. Oh, Frederick, 
dearest Frederick — let me call you so in your 
presence, for the first and last and only time- 
do not reproach me! Indeed, I must marry 
him." 

" Of your own free deliberation, you will, on 
Saturday next, walk to the altar and become his 
wife ? " he reiterated. " Do you mean to tell me 
that?" 

She made a gesture in the affirmative, her sobs 
rising hysterically. What with her confused state 
of feeling, and the anxiety she was under to pre- 
serve inviolate the obligation so solemnly under- 
taken, she was perhaps even less explanatory than 
she might have been. But who, in these moments 
of agitation, can act precisely as he ought ? 

" Fie upon you ! fie upon you ! " he cried, con- 
temptuously. " You boast of loving ! you may 
well do so, when you had two lovers to practise 
upon. I understand it all now; your objection 
to my speaking, until the last moment, to M. de 
Castella; you would keep us both in your train, 
forsooth, incense to your vanity ! You have but 
fooled me by pretending to listen to my love; 
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you have led me on, and played with me, a slave 
to be sacrificed on his shrine ! I give you up to 
him joyfully. I am well quit of you." 

" Mercy ! mercy ! " she implored, shrinking 
down, and clasping her hands together. 

" Fool that I was to be so deceived ! Light 
and fickle that you are, you are not worthy to be 
enshrined in an hbnourable man's heart. I will 
thrust your image from mine, until not a trace, 
not a recollection of it, is left. I thank God it 
will be no impossible task. The spell that bound 
me to you is broken. Deceitful, worthless girl, 
thus to have betrayed your false-heartedness at 
the last ! but better for me to have discovered it 
before marriage than after. I thank you for this, 
basely treated as I have been." 

She made an effort to interrupt him, a weak, 
broken-hearted effort; but his fierce torrent of 
speech overpowered it. 

"I go now; and, in leaving this place, shall 
leave its memories behind, I will never willingly 
think of you again in life. Contemptuously as you 
have cast off me, so will I endeavour in my heart 
to cast off you, and all remembrance of you. I 
wish you good-bye, for ever. And I hope, for 
De la Chasse's sake, your conduct to him, as a 
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wife, may be different from what it has been 
to me." 

There was a strange, overwhelming agony, both 
of body and mind, at work within her, such as 
she had never experienced or dreamt of; a chaos 
of confused ideas, the most painful of which was 
the conviction that he was leaving her for ever in 
contempt and scorn. A wild desire to detain 
him ; to convince him that at least she was not 
the false-hearted being he had painted her; to 
hear some kinder words from his lips, and those 
recalled, crowded to her brain, mixing itself up 
with the confusion and despair already there. 

With his mocking farewell he had hastened 
from the room, by way of the colonnade ; it was 
the nearest way to the path leading to his home, 
and he was in no mood to stand upon ceremony. 
Adeline went after him, but his strides were quick, 
and she did not gain upon his steps. She called 
aloud to him, in her flood-tide of despair. 

He turned and saw her, flying down the steps 
after him. One repellent, haughty gesture alone 
escaped him, and he quickened his pace onwards. 
She saw the movement of contempt ; but she still 
pressed on, and got half-way across the lawu. 
There she sank upon the grass, at first in a 
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kneeling posture, her arms outstretched towards 
him, as if they could bring him back, and a sharp, 
wailing cry of anguish escaping from her lips. 

Why did he not look round? There was just 
time for it, ere he was hidden in the dark shrub- 
bery : he would have seen enough to drive away 
his storm of anger. But, waxing stronger in his 
wrath, he strode on, without deigning to cast 
another glance behind. 

They were in the chamber over the western 
drawing-room, examining the things just arrived 
from Paris. Rose happened to be at the window, 
and saw Adeline fall. Uttering an exclamation, 
which caused Mary Carr also to look, she turned 
from it, and ran down to her. Mary followed, 
but her pace was slow, for she suspected nothing 
amiss, and thought Adeline had but stooped to 
look at something on the grass. When Mary 
reached the colonnade, Rose was up with Adeline, 
and seemed to be raising her head. 

What was it ? Miss Carr strained her eyes in 
a sort of bewildered wonder. Of their two dresses, 
the one was white, the other a delicate lilac 
muslin, and strange spots appeared on each of 
them, spots of a fresh bright crimson colour, that 
glowed in the sun. Were they spots of — blood t 
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And — was Adeline's mouth stained with it ? Mary- 
turned sick as the truth flashed upon her. Adeline 
must have broken a blood-vessel. 

Terrified, confused, for once Mary Carr lost her 
habitual presence of mind. She not only rang 
the bell violently, but she shrieked aloud, crying 
still as she hastened to the lawn. The servants 
came running out, and then the family. 

Rose was kneeling on the grass, pale with 
terror, supporting Adeline's head on her bosom. 
Rose's hair, the ends of her long golden ringlets, 
were touched with the crimson, her hands marked 

with it ; and Adeline Madame de Castella 

fell down in a fainting fit. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SPOILING THE FICTUBJB. 

Yes, she had broken a blood- vesseL The 
anguish, the emotion, had been too great to 
bear; it had suddenly snapped asunder one of 
those little tenures of life. Ah! the truth flashed 
upon the conviction of more than one of those 
standing around her in their consternation— 
those frail lungs had but been patched up for t 
short time ; not healed. 

They bore her round, gently as might be, from 
the lawn into the yellow drawing-room, avoiding 
the steps of the colonnade, not daring to carry 
her up to the bed-chambers, and laid her on the 
costly, though somewhat old-fashioned and large 
sofa. What a sight she looked ! the white face, 
the closed eyes, telling scarcely of life, and the red 
stains contrasting with the amber-velvet pillows. 
A groom went riding off to Odesque at full 
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gallop — that is, as much of a gallop as French 
by-roads will allow — to bring back the Odesque 
doctor, the nearest medical man. He was also 
charged to send a telegraphic message to Belle- 
port for the French gentleman who had attended 
her in the spring ; and he was requested to bring 
with him an English physician. 

How prone we are to cheat ourselves! that is, 
to try to cheat ourselves. Signor de Castella, the 
first shock past, affected to talk cheerfully — cheer- 
fully for him — of its being only a little vessel that 
had given way on the chest, not the lungs. 
Adeline lay on the sofa, passive. She was quite 
conscious, fully awake to all that was passing 
around her; as might be seen by the occasional 
opening of the eyes. Madame de Castella, really 
ill, as these impressionable natures are apt to be, 
was in her room, falling 1 .from one fainting fit into 
another. Madame de Beaufoy sat with her; and 
the Signor, a most devoted husband, made repeated 
pilgrimages to the chamber. The poor old lady 
had taken one look at Adeline, and been led away 
by her maid, wringing her hands in [shuddering 
dismay. So that in point of fact the yellow draw- 
ing-room was left very much to the two sympa- 
thising, but terrified young ladies, the upper 
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women servants, and Aunt Agnes. As she lay 
there, poor child, the angry indignation cast 
upon her ever since the previous night calmed 
down. Better perhaps that they had let her 
go to her runaway wedding. It could not have 
much mattered either way : a loving bride, or a 
disappointed, unhappy girl, life for her could not 
last very long. How far the sense of shame, so 
ripe in her mind for the last few hours, had con- 
tributed its quota to the attack, will never be 
known. The most indignant of them all had 
been Agnes de Beaufoy ; and she could not quite 
recover it yet. 

Adeline turned her head as Rose was passing 
near her. " Am I dying ? " she asked. 

" Oh, Adeline, you must not speak ! " was 
Rose's startled rejoinder. "The doctor will be 
here soon. Dying ! of course you are not." 

" Where's papa ? " 

"Pray don't attempt to speak ! He was here 
a minute or two ago : he will be here again." 

" Rose," came the soft whisper, in spite of the 
injunction, " I think I am dying. I should like 
to see Frederick St. John. Only for a minute, 
tell him." 

Rose, consulting nobody, penned a hasty note 
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to Mr. St. John, her tears dropping all the time : 
she also thought death was at hand. It was 
written in her own rather wild fashion, but was 
clear and peremptory. Louise was called out of 
the yellow drawing-room and despatched with it. 
And the slow time passed on. 

The most perfect quiet, both of mind and body, 
was essential for Adeline ; yet there she lay, evi- 
dently anxious, inwardly restless, her eyes seeking 
the door, expecting the appearance of Mr. St. 
John. But he did not come ; neither did Louise. 
Had Rose done well to pen that note ? Adeline 
was exhausted and silent, but not the less 
excited. 

In came Louise at last, looking, as usual, fiery 
hot, her black eyes round and sparkling. Her 
proper course would have been to call Rose from the 
room; but she stalked direct into the presence 
of Adeline, bringing her news. It happened that 
none of the elders were in the room at the 
moment : Signor de Castella had again gone to 
his wife's chamber; and Miss de Beaufoy was 
ouside the large entrance door, looking in her im 
patience for signs of the doctor from Odesque. 
Louise had made haste to Madame Baret's and 
back, as desired, and came in at once, without 
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waiting even to remove her gloves, the only addi- 
tion (except the parapluie rouge) necessary to 
render her home-costume a walking one. What 
would an English lady's-maid say to that? In 
her hand she bore a packet, or very thick letter, 
for Adeline, directed and sealed by Mr. St. John. 
Adeline followed it with her eyes, as Rose took it 
from Louise. 

" Shall I open it ? " whispered Rose, bending 
gently over her. 

Adeline looked assent, and Rose broke the seal, 
holding it immediately before her face. It was a 
blank sheet of paper, without word or comment, 
enclosing the letters she had written to him. 
They fell in a heap upon her, as she lay. Rose, 
at home in such matters, understood it as soon as 
Adeline, and turned with a frown to Louise. 

" Did Mr. St. John give you this? " 

" Ah no, mademoiselle. Mr. St. John is 
gone." 

"Gone!" 

" Gone away to England. Gone for good." 

Rose gathered the letters into the sheet of 
paper, as if in abstraction, amusing herself by 
endeavouring to put together the large seal she 
had broken. Truth was, she did not know what 
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to say or do. Adeline's eyes were closed, but she 
heard — by the heaving bosom and crimsoned 
cheeks, contrasting with their previous ghastly 
paleness. Louise, like a simpleton, continued in 
an under tone to Rose, and there was nobody by 
to check her gossip, 

" He had not been gone three minutes when I 

got there Oh, by the way, mademoiselle, here's 

the note you gave me for him. Madame Baret 
was changing her cap to bring up the thick letter, 
for Mr. St. John had said it was to be taken 
special care of, and given into Mademoiselle 
Adeline's own hands, so she thought she would 
bring it herself. She's in a fine way at his going, 
is mother Baret, for she says she never saw any 
one that she liked so much." 

"But what took him off in this sudden 
manner ? " demanded Rose, forgetful of Adeline 
in her own eager curiosity. 

" Madame Baret says she'd give her two ears to 
know," responded Louise. " She thought some- 
thing must have happened up here — a dispute, or 
some unpleasant matter of that sort. But I told 
her, No. Something had occurred here unfortu- 
nately, sure enough, but it could have had nothing 
to do with Mr. St. John, because he had left the 
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chAteau previously. She then thought he might 
have received ill news from England ; though do 
letters came for him in the morning. But what- 
ever it might be, he was in an awful passion. He 
has spoilt the picture" 

" Which picture ? " quickly asked Rose. 

Before recording the answer, it may be well to 
explain that Adeline's portrait had been finished 
long ago, and taken to the ch&teau. But on the 
return of M. de Castella from Paris, he had sug- 
gested some alteration in the back-ground and in 
the drapery, so it was sent back to the lodge. 
Events had then crowded so fast, one upon 
another, coupled with Mr. St. John's two visits 
to England, that the change was not at once 
effected. During the last few days, however, St. 
John had been at work, and completed it. Only 
the previous evening, when he was secretly ex- 
pecting to leave with Adeline, he had given 
orders that it should be conveyed the next day to 
Beaufoy. 

• " Which picture ? " was the impatient demand 
of Rose. 

"Mademoiselle's likeness that he had been 
taking himself/' answered Louise. "He went 
into the painting-room after he got home just 
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now, and began flinging his things together. 
Madame Baret heard sounds and went to look 
who it was there ; but she only peeped in at the 
door, for she had not changed her night-cap, and 
there she saw him. There was some blue paint 
on a palette at hand, and he dabbed a wet brush 
in it and smeared it right across the face. My 
faith ! the way he must have been in, to destroy 
his own work. And such a beautiful face as he 
had made it ! " 

A pause. Rose, in her astonishment, could 
only stare. She knew nothing, be it remembered, 
of the breach between him and Adeline. No one 
did know of it. 

"I knew he could be furiously passionate on 
occasions," was her first remark. " I told him so 
one day." — Louise resumed. 

" It was a shame, Madame Baret said in telling 
me, to vent his anger upon that. So senseless : 
and quite like an insult to Mademoiselle Adeline 
— just as if she had offended him. Of course I 
agreed with the mere Baret that it was a shame, 
a wicked shame : and then, if you'll believe me, 
mademoiselle, she flew out at me for saying it, 
and vowed that nobody should speak a word 
against Mr. St. John in her hearing. He was of 
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a perfectly golden temper, she went on, he always 
behaved like a priuce to everybody, and she was 
sure something out of common must have oc- 
curred to shake him, for he seemed to be quite 
beside himself — to know no mone what he was 
doing than a child/' 

Rose glanced at Adeline, whom, perhaps, she 
suddenly remembered. The crimson had faded 
on the wan cheeks; the quivering eyes were 
closed. What effort might it be costing her, let 
us wonder, to lie there and make no sign ? 

" I'm sure I don't want to speak against him," 
continued Louise, in an injured tone, meant as a 
reproach for the absent mistress of the lodge. 
" I only chimed in with mother Baret for polite- 
ness* sake — and what had taken her, to be so 
capricious, I can't think : one mood one minute 
another the next. Mr. St. John was a thorough 
gentleman, always behaving like one to us ser- 
vants : and you know, besides, Mademoiselle 
Rose, he spoke French like a true angel.' ' 

"Comme un vrai ange," were the damsel's 
words. It may be as well to give them. Rose 
nodded. 

" Which is what can't be said of most English- 
men," added Louise. 
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"But what has he gone away for so suddenly ?" 
questioned Rose. 

"Nobody knows, mademoiselle. As he was 
going in, he met Victor — that lazy fellow Pere 
Baret keeps about the place ; I wouldn't — and 
ordered a horse to be got ready for him and 
brought round. Then he went into the painting- 
room, where Madame peeped in and saw him, but 
didn't show herself on account of her cap. He 
was in there ever so long, and then he went up to 
his chamber. By the time he came out his anger 
was over, and he was never more calm or pleasant 
than when he called to dame Baret and gave her 
the packet for Mademoiselle Adeline, asking her 
to oblige him by bringing it up herself. Then he 
told her he was going to, leave. She says you 
might have knocked her down with a whiff of old 
Baret's pipe. And I don't wonder at it; what 
with the unexpected news, and what with the 
consciousness of her cap, which she hadn't had 
time to change. It's not once in six months that 
Madame Baret's coiffure is amiss, but they have 
got the sweeps to-day." 

" Let alone her cap and the sweeps/' cried 
Rose, impatiently. "I wish you'd go on properly, 
L<5uise." 
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" Well, mademoiselle, when dame Baret had 
recovered the shock a little, she asked him 
whether he was going away for long, and when 
he should be back. He told her he should never 
come back; never; but would write and explain 
to M. d'Estival. He thanked her for all her 
attention, and said she and M. Baret should hear 
from him. With that, he rode off ; giving orders 
that his clothes and other things should be 
packed and sent after him, and leaving a mint of 
money for all who had waited on him." 

" And where is he gone ? " questioned Rose. 
« To England?" 

" Mother Baret supposes so, mademoiselle. It's 
where his things are to be sent, at aiJy rate. He 
is riding to Odesque now, so he must be going to 
take the train either for Paris or the coast." 

It is impossible to say how much more [Louise 
would have found to relate, and Rose to listen to, 
but the clattering hoofs of a horse were heard 
outside, and Louise hastened to the window, 
hoping it might be the surgeon from Odesque. 
Hazardous, perhaps, it had been for Adeline to 
listen to this : and yet well. As he had gone, it 
was better that she should know it; and be, so 
far, at rest. 
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The surgeon from Odesque it proved to be. 
Ah! how strangely do things fall out in this 
world ! When the two horsemen had met in the 
road some half-hour before, each of them spurring 
his steed to its fleetest pace, and had exchanged a 
passing salutation of courtesy, how little was Mr. 
St. John conscious that the surgeon was speeding 
to her whom he had quitted in anger, against 
whom he was even then boiling over with resent- 
ment; speeding to her in her sore need, as she 
lay a-dying ! 

Not dying quite immediately; not that day, 
perhaps not for some short weeks ; but still dying. 
Such was the fiat of the surgeon, as whispered to 
Miss de Beaufoy; from whom it spread to the 
awe-struck household. Some of them refused to 
receive it: M. de Castella for one; Rose for 
another. Well, the doctor answered, it was his 
fatal opinion ; but no one would be more thank- 
ful than he to find it a mistaken one ; and he was 
truly glad that other medical men were tele* 
graphed for ; he felt his responsibility. 

He assisted to carry Adeline up-stairs to her 
chamber. Very gently was she borne to it : and 
Rose carried the packet up after her, and put it 
away safely in the sight of Adeline. Of course 
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the chief thing was to keep her perfectly quiet, 
mentally and bodily, the doctor said. If further 
hemorrhage could be prevented and the wound 
healed, she might — might — go on. He spoke 
the words in a hesitating manner, as if himself 
doubting it : and Rose, who had stolen into the 
conference, which was taking place down- stairs, 
said afterwards she should have liked to gag 
him. 

Late in the evening, arrived the two doctors 
from Belleport,.le Docteur Dorr6 and an English 
physician. They were more reticent than the 
surgeon of Odesque had been, not saying that 
Adeline was in any sort of danger ; not thinking 
it, so far as could be seen. The Englishman was 
old; the Frenchman, comparatively young. Ade- 
line was considerably better then, to all appearance : 
perhaps they did not really detect cause for alarm. 
She lay quite tranquil, smiled at them, and talked 
a little; neither did she look very ill, except 
that she was pale; and all traces of the sudden 
malady had been removed. Indeed the wild com- 
motion of the morning had given place to a very 
different state of things. All was tranquil ; and 
Madame de Castella was about again, and 
cheerful. 
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After the doctors had seen Adeline, they re- 
tired to a room alone, emerging from it after a 
few minutes' consultation. The chief thing, as 
the other one had said, was to keep her still and 
quiet; no talking, no excitement. One person 
alone must be in the room with her at a time ; 
and that, as they strongly recommended, should 
be a sick nurse. Madame de Castella assented 
eagerly, hanging, as it were, upon the very words 
that issued from their lips. Dr. Dorre spoke of 
the Englishwoman who had attended her in the 
spring : she had struck him as being one of the 
best and most efficient nurses he had ever in his 
life seen. 

"Fll inquire after her the first thing to-morrow 
morning/' said the young doctor; "I think I 
know her address : and Fll send her over." 

They were to be over themselves also on the 
morrow, to meet the doctor from Odesque; for 
their visits could not be frequent. Belleport was 
too far off to allow of their coming daily. 

" See after Nurse Brayford ! " exclaimed Rose, 
when this item of intelligence reached her ears 
after the doctors had departed. "It will be of no 
use, dear Madame de Castella. She went away 
with my sister, Mrs. Carleton St. John. They 
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are travelling somewhere in Germany. Did I not 
tell you Charlotte had taken her ? " 

"But has she kept her all this while? The 
nurse may have returned." 

" She may" replied Rose, speaking slowly in 
her deliberation. " I don't think she has, though. 
The last time I heard from London, from 
mamma, she said she feared dear Charlotte was 
being tried sadly, for that she never could get a 
letter from her now. Charlotte was always first 
and foremost with mamma, the rest of us nothing. 
It's more than she was with me, though," added 
Rose, lifting her nose in the air as she shook back 
her golden ringlets. " A domineering thing ! " 

" If the little child has got better, the nurse 
may have been dismissed/' observed Madame 
de Castella, who now remembered to have heard 
the circumstances under which Nurse Brayford 
had been taken. 

" But I fear he has not got better," answered 
Rose. "I fear he is getting worse. Mary 
Anne said so when she wrote to me. About th^ 
nurse we shall see : I hope for Adeline's sake she 
is back again." 

It should have been mentioned that Signor de 
Castella had sent an express to the Baron de la 
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Chasse, to arrest his journey to Beaufoy. But lie 
came, nevertheless: much concerned, of course. 
He saw Adeline for a few minutes in the presence 
of her mother and aunt. It was on the very day 
they were to have been married. He was exces- 
sively shocked at her death-like appearance — to 
which there's not the least doubt the sight of 
himself contributed — but endeavoured to express 
many a kind hope of her speedy recovery, hinting 
that he was an interested party in it. 

" She is very ill ! " he exclaimed to Rose, when 
they met down-stairs, before his departure. 

"Very," lamented Rose. "And to think those 
beautiful wedding things, that were to have been 
worn to-day, are shut up out of sight in drawers 
and boxes ! " 

" Where's that presuming Anglais? " asked the 
Frenchman. 

" Oh, he's gone back to ,his own country," 
replied Rose, carelessly. "Ages ago, it seems 
now. I don't think you and he need have quar- 
relled over her, Monsieur le Baron." 

He detected her meaning — that Adeline would 
not live to belong to either — and he bent his head 
in sorrow, and stroked his silky yellow moustache, 
and began to speak in a feeling, thoughtful 
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manner of her illness; of the mischief of the 
spring which had broken out again, when they 
had all deemed it cured. He had no idea, and 
never could have any, that this had been brought 
on by the misery and emotion that were too great 
to bear. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Brayford had been sought for 
in vain. She was still absent from Belleport, in 
attendance on the little heir of Alnwick. A 
French nurse came to Beaufoy to occupy her 
place. A tall, thin, dark-eyed, quick woman, 
dressed in black ; kind enough, and very capable; 
but with a gossiping tongue that rivalled at least 
that of Louise. 
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